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From the Editor 


For the past five months, I have strived to make this issue of University 
Magazine the best ever. It's enough pressure for editors just to try to live up to 
the standard previous editors have achieved — over the years, their work has 
earned us the title of the most honored collegiate magazine west of the 
| Mississippi — but, for some reason, I just couldn't settle. 
| Maybe this gnawing need to go beyond is intrinsic to the job, I'm not 
sure. I do know that I have laid awake at night thinking about it, wondering if 
my goal could be achieved. People have told me not to worry and that the stress 
isn't worth it, but I don't think I've had a choice. 

I feel that I owe it to everyone. I owe it to my staff to make sure their 
work is presented in a form they can be proud of. I owe it to the department, of 
which I am a product. And, most importantly, I owe it to you the reader. You are 
the most important part of this magazine, and I refuse to let you down. 

I believe that my goal has been achieved, but to take credit for it would 
be a gross injustice. Although it was my dream, it was the staff who aspired with 
me and through this made it a reality. To writers and associate editors who 
struggled together over every word, an art staff with a vision as well as an eye for 
quality, a business manager and advertising director who worked against 
stacked odds to keep this magazine profitable, production editors who worked 
late nights without complaint and a managing editor who refused to let the last 
comma go unchecked, I give you my deepest thanks. You have earned my 
respect. I hope my efforts have earned yours as well. 

Together, we have brought you an issue filled with the highest quality 
articles and artwork available on the collegiate level. Please take some time out 
of your day to sit down and relax with a copy, as it may be your last chance. Not 
unlike other programs, University Magazine faces an uncertain future do to the 
budget crisis. The Journalism department is currently being downsized, and we 
may become the next victim. I hope that our reputation and dedication to our 
craft will be enough to save us, but when figures become the bottom line there is 
, usually little pity taken on publications. Despite the service newspapers and 
magazines provide, journalism is looked at as a second-rate occupation. Maybe it 
| is because journalists are the watch dogs of society — we often tell people what 
they don't want to hear. In any case, I hope that the campus community will 
recognize that the money spent is a necessary and beneficial investment. With 
censorship comes ignorance. 


Sincerely, 


Rebecca Thompson 
Editor in Chief 
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Illustration by Elizabeth Casuga 


Rugby: The Great 
Un-American Pastime 


by Cheryl Ichikawa 


FROM THE GRASS FIELDS OF ENG- 
land to the Astroturf of the Super 
Dome, the game of “foot-the-ball” 
has come a long way. 

In the days of old, there were no 
multi-million dollar contracts, 6-foot- 
something giants covered in gear from 
head-to-toe or stadiums filled with 
popcorn-eating, beer-guzzling fans. 
Before the hoopla of American foot- 
ball there was rugby. 

An offshoot of soccer, rugby, origi- 
nally called “foot-the-ball,” was first 
played in 1823 through the innova- 
tion of William Webb Ellis. Running 
with the ball in his arms rather than 
kicking it on the ground, Ellis gave 
the England Rugby School and the 
world a new and exciting sport. 

In 1839 rugby made its way to 
Cambridge University through Arthur 
Pell, a member of the British royal 
family and an avid follower of the 
game. 

Rugby fever spread throughout 
Europe, Australia and Canada before 
coming to America in 1874. That 
year, Harvard University met McGill 
University of Montreal in a challenge 
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match, leaving its mark as the first 


game of rugby played in the United 
States. 

Attending Oxford University in the 
1960s, President Clinton discovered 
the sport. While his teammates fo- 
cused on the ball, President Clinton 
focused on the tackle. Taking down 
anyone not wearing Oxford colors, 
many opponents found themselves 
the brunt of his charge. 

This Clintonian attitude still per- 
sists at California State University, 
Long Beach nearly 30 years later. The 
CSULB Rugby Club, under the guid- 
ance of founder and coach Dr. Dale 
Toohey, has maintained a winning 
average of 87 percent (522 of 600 
games) for the last 20 years. “We may 
bea club sport,” Toohey said, “but we 
take rugby seriously.” 

Although fun is just as important 
as winning, it is through hours of 
practice that Toohey and his team 
have attained success. Together they 
have captured eight league titles and 
three Pacific Coast Championships 
and have advanced to the Final Four 
three times. 


Mom always said not to play ball in the house — Bobby Brady 


Club Captain Mike Lewis joined 
the team in 1988. It wasn’t until com- 
ing to CSULB that Lewis even consid- 
ered giving the game a try. “In high 
school, baseball was my sport,” Lewis 
said. “We had a school rugby team 
and I knew some people [on it] but 
that was about it.” Like Lewis, many 
of his teammates started out in other 
sports. Some came from the tennis 
court, others from the swimming pool 
and some from the football field. 

Although rugby lacks the follow- 
ing that other sports have, it has never 
been short on fun, excitement and a 
taste of old England. 

While parallels exist between foot- 
ball and rugby, physically and tech- 
nically they are fields apart. In rugby 
there are no time-outs, no substitu- 
tions, no pads, no blocking and very 
little mercy. For 80 minutes, two teams 
of 15 men do what they can to win the 
game. 

However, the object of both sports 
is the same — to score points. In 
football, a touchdown is worth six 
points. This entitles the team toa field 
goal attempt worth one point. Other 
ways to score include a three-point 
field goal and a two-point safety 
(player tackled in own end zone). In 
rugby, the equivalent of atouchdown 
is the try, worth four points. A try 
allows the scoring team to place-kick 
the ball for an extra two points. 

Passes, kicks, runs and tackles are 
different in rugby than in football. 
While a forward pass in football is 
illegal beyond the line of scrimmage, 
in rugby, a pass is legal, front or back, 
unless it goes out of bounds. 

In football the grazing of a knee 
ends the play. However, in rugby the 
tackle can be made in two ways. 
Defenders must either stop the play 


completely or down both the player 
and the ball. In other words, if the 
ball-carrier is able to release the ball 
before it touches the ground, the play 
continues. 

Although both sports utilize the 
tackle with the primary intent of stop- 
ping opponents from advancing the 
ball, rugby differentiates itself in how 
the take-down is made. In football it 
is illegal to grab an opponent’s face 
gear, but tackles are not limited to 
low blows and leg cuts. 

Because rugby players do not wear 
protective padding, they must tackle 
more cautiously than football play- 
ers. More like a grab than a hit, the 
smother tackle is the only chest-high 
take-down allowed. By grabbing op- 
ponents ina bear-hug grip, defenders 
are able to either deflect the pass or 
block it completely. 

In both sports, players kick the 
ball to start and restart the game, 
attempt extra points and to settle pen- 
alties. But while legal footwork ends 
with the kick in football, rugby’s soc- 
cerancestry allows for ruggersto make 
the play on the ground as well as in 
the air. The technique of dribbling is 
one of control rather than speed. By 
using one’s feet and shins, the ball 
makes its way to the try-line in short, 
controlled sweeps. 

Since the American version of 
rugby was adopted in 1882, many 
changes have been made, providing 
the world with not one but two sports. 
Despite the demise of CSULB’s foot- 
ball program in Fall 1991, the Rugby 
Club has survived the devastation of 
the seemingly never-ending budget 
cuts. 

For those new to the world of 
CSULB rugby, the fall semester is the 
best time to join the club. This is when 


Toohey lays the groundwork by in- 
troducing the new players and reac- 
quainting the returning players to the 
rules, techniques and attitudes of the 
sport. 

Toohey provides his team with 
patient, incremental training. Unlike 
other sports where certain players 
learn specific positions, ruggers are 
generalists and must know all posi- 
tions. “To play the sport well,” Toohey 
said, “you have got to know the ba- 
sics.” Believing that hard work is 
rewarded and that player poten- 
tial is often dismissed too soon, 
Toohey has learneda few things 
over the years. 

“One of the most impor- 
tant things a coach can do for 
his players is to challenge 
them,” he said. He also said 
that pushing players to work 
a little harder enables them to 
maximize potentials that some 
never knew they had. But 
even more important than 
challenging his players, a good 
coach must know who they 
are inside and out. A good 
coach knows how far to push, 
as well as when to back off. “I 
would never ask one of my 
players to do something that 
he was not capable of doing,” 
Toohey said, “especially if they were 
new to the sport.” 

At CSULB no one is left out. Every- 
one gets to play, whether on the first 
team or the fourth. Although only the 
first team’s win or loss counts in league 
standings, second, third and fourth 
teams also get a chance to put their 
hours of practice to work. According 
to Lewis, making first team isn’t a 
matter of skill, but more a matter of 
seniority. 


Despite its many successes, the 
team’s club status puts it at a mon- 
etary disadvantage compared to its 
intercollegiate counterparts. The uni- 
versity provides the team an annual 
donation of approximately $4,000, 
which covers little more than the bare 
necessities. After the $4,000 is gone, 
traveling expenses and tournament 
fees come out of the pockets of 
Toohey and the players. Apart from 
the $60 dues each player pays per 
season, Lewis said it costs them 
$300 to $400 annually. 

Even Toohey admits that too 


Hamiltons 


and Jacksons have left his 
wallet without compensation. 


Ieay Nay; 
Lincolns, 


However, through his gener- 
“& osity, time and effort, 
“, Toohey and his club have 
, survived while other 
) CSULB athletic pro- 

grams have not been so 
lucky. 

Winning in rugby is a 
team effort. Everyone has 
an integral partinthe team’s 

success. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the op- 
ponent is San Diego State University, 
Arizona State, or University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, together the play- 
ers meet the challenge. 

Unlike more popular sports where 
names are made and stars are born, 
rugby isa game of modest perfection. 
While professional ranks and multi- 
million dollar contracts do not exist 
for guys like Lewis after they gradu- 
ate, they leave CSULB with some- 
thing else — the opportunity to have 
been part of the 170-year-old tradi- 


tion of rugby. @ 
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DANCE MAJOR KAREN BRUCE CAN’T 
wait for its completion, but other stu- 


dents wish construction had never 


begun. The topic of debate is the new 
$30 million Performing Arts and 
Dance Center, scheduled to open this 
fall at California State University, Long 
Beach. 

A benefit to the campus or a poor 
use of funds? The answer depends on 
whom you ask. 


One person who saw a need for 


additional dance rehearsal and per- 
formance space as long ago as 1968 is 
Dance Department chairwoman Joan 
Schlaich. “The facilities we had at that 
time were inadequate,” Schlaich said. 
“We had a classroom converted to a 
studio. The dance program was grow- 
ing rapidly and we were getting na- 
tional attention at the time.” 


Schlaich sketched a dance center 


design and then contacted John 
Rednor, CSULB’s former associate 
vice president of Physical Planning 
and Facilities Management. Before 


GEE Ses eens 


DRIED UP SPIRIT 
Cottonwood Christian Center, an oasis of love in a troubled world. 


3311 Sausalito Street, Los Alamitos (213) 493-4442 


Sunday 8:00 am, 10:15 am & 6:30 pm, Wednesday 7:00 pm 


Setting the Stage 
for Controversy 


by Debra L. Peasley 


? Then come to 


submitting the design to the CSU 
board of trustees, Rednor said, “A 
need has to already exist, based on 
enrollment, before the plan is even 
submitted.” 

The board agreed that CSULB 
needed larger dance and theater 
arts facilities and submitted the 
proposals for the two centers to the 
state legislature as separate 
projects. “We didn’t want to kill the 
dance program if we couldn’t get 
the legislature to agree on this new 
theater,” Charmack said. 

During nearly 20 years of being 
submitted, rejected and resubmit- 
ted to the government, the project’s 
configuration changed many times. 
Atone time it was proposed for the 
south side of campus, rather than 
the north, while another plan con- 
tained only the dance center. 

Finally in 1987, the legislature 
approved $30 million in general 
revenue bonds for the two centers, 
which were then combined so the 
school could bid them as a single 
construction job. 

The center is now in the final 
stages of construction. About the 
length of a football field, the struc- 
ture sits next to the music complex. 
Its exterior walls are glass, beige- 
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Ignorance never settles a question. — Benjamin Disraeli 


colored brick and stucco. The inte- 
rior will be decorated in shades of 
purple, gray, mauve and black to go 
with its contemporary design. 

When the Dance Center begins 
training its first students in Septem- 
ber, they will appreciate more than 
the upscale decor. In addition to a 
250-seat dance theater, the center will 
contain seven dance studios, each 
averaging a floor size of 3,000 square 
feet. 

The facility will also containa com- 
puter lab for recording choreography 
and a physical therapy clinic special- 
izing in treating dance injuries. 

Dance student Christopher 
Leighton, who danced in the New 
York Festival Ballet Company two 
years ago, said he hopes that word of 


RESERVE 


OFFICER S’ 


the new center will improve the dance 
department’s reputation. “Sometimes 
it hurts your chances of getting a part 
when you’re from Cal State and only 
people who have been in the univer- 
sity have heard of you,” he said. 

When the Performing Arts Center 
opens in October, it will contain a 
performance hall to be used for lec- 
tures, conferences, student produc- 
tions, as well as by touring profes- 
sionals and local organizations look- 
ing for production space. The 1,200- 
seat theater with a 70-foot stage is 
bigger than the Terrace Theatre in 
Long Beach. 

Even though a more intimate 750- 
seat auditorium can be created by 
blocking off the rear seating, Harold 
Burman, Theatre Arts department 


TRAINING 


chairman, said the setting will be too 
large for many of the department's 
productions. Even so, Burman be- 
lieves theater students will benefit 
from the complex. 

“The new center gives usa perfor- 
mance space that’s different from the 
three we have,” Burman said. “It’s 
important that actors and designers 
work in different sizes and kinds of 
theaters because when they leave here 
they’re going to have to do that.” 

Professional performances will 
have to be different from those of 
other local venues to attract audi- 
ences, according to Rich Kerlin, ex- 
ecutive director of the new Perform- 
ing Arts Center. As head of program- 
ming, Kerlin looks for entertainment 
that is not featured at other local per- 


CORPS 


Forty-Niner Battalion Cadet Profile: 


STEVE TURNER 


Hometown: Los Angeles, California 


Class: Senior 
Major: Criminal Justice 


Accomplishments: Airborne qualified, Omar Bradley 
Scholarship recipient, two-time Ranger Challenge team 
member, Assistant Platoon Leader at Army Reserve Data 
Processing Unit, Cadet TAC Officer for Ist Platoon, A 
Company, 49er Battalion, selected for Quartermaster 
Branch, US Army Reserve. 


Why Army ROTC: “I joined the Army Reserve four 
years ago and decided I could best serve the Army asa 
commissioned officer. Army ROTC has enhanced my 
leadership skills, which will give me acompetitive edge 
in the military and in my pursuit of a civilian law career. 
Army ROTC helps you develop the confidence youneed 
to succeed in any profession.” 


For more information, call Cal State Long Beach Army 
ROTC at (310) 985-5766. 


ARMY ROTC 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 
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formance centers. Instead of mature 
celebrity entertainers, it will feature 
original plays, modern dance and 
emerging commercial musicians and 
comedy to target a young, culturally 
diverse audience. Kerlin said that he 
hopes by providing entertainment 
aimed at this target market it will 
guarantee high attendance at the 
center’s performances. 

To further ensure the center’s suc- 
cess, Kerlin has hired a marketing 
consultant to determine the best way 
to reach its intended audience. Plans 
include mailing brochures to CSULB 
alumni and supporters and residents 
within a 10-mile radius of the cam- 
pus. 

The success of this programming 


effort is crucial because, unlike the 


do you say: 


[_|«Really? This old sack?” 
[_]*Are you kidding?” 


[_]**Thank you, I shop at MEOW of LONG 
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When he admires your dress, 


Dance Center, which will receive state 
funding, the Performing Arts Center 
must cover its own operating costs 
since it is not connected with a spe- 
cific major or school. 

Kerlin said the annual operating 
expenses for the Performing Arts Cen- 
ter alone could to reach up to one 
million. The money will be gener- 
ated from ticket sales, private and 
company donations and rental fees 
from outside organizations. 

Some students refuse to attend 
any event at the new center as a sign 
of protest. Terry Thornton is one of 
them. “I think we could have better 
spent the money on the school library 
or the Liberal Arts buildings,” he said. 
“I’m not pleased about the new cen- 
ter and I won’t patronize it.” 


2K group 
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Following graduation, keep in contact 
with your University by joining the 
CSULB Alumni Association. 


These are some of the benefits that your $5 
| membership fee entitles you to: 


> participate in special alumni events 


%K use of all CSU librari 


% university publications 


Stop by our office in the University Student 
Union room 111 for an enrollment card or 
call us at (310) 985-5252. 


One student who agrees with 
Thornton is Scott Roberts, a theatre 
arts student. “I think it’s a whole lot of 
money being thrown away,” he said. 
“There should be a way to prevent 
new construction when you’re cut- 
ting the number of classes offered 
because of the budget.” 

Charmack is quick to point out 
that the two activities require sepa- 
rate funds that, by law, cannot be 
combined. “When we're given con- 
struction money, we may not use it 
for other purposes,” he said. “If we 
decided not to build a new structure 
we would have to give back the 
money, which would just fund an- 
other construction project in the state.” 


Kerlin agrees: “It’s there. We have 
to deal with it.” © 
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Long Beach’s largest and oldest multi- 
specialty medical group, Harriman Jones offers 
convenient, coordinated and affordable medical 
care to over 70,000 patients. 

With 75 doctors representing 26 different 
medical specialties and an array of services 
under one roof, such as urgent care, laboratory, 
x-ray and many more, all of your healthcare 
needs can be met with just a push of a button. 

Call today for an appointment with one of 
our physicians. (810) 988-7500. 


HARRIMAN JONES 
MEDICAL GROUP 


2600 Redondo Avenue 
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by Rebecca Alber 


A Thirst 


“Do YOU WANT SOMETHING TO 
drink?” she asked. “Some water, 
wine...blood?" 

She smiled and laughed. Her skin 


was shimmering white, almost trans- | 
lucent. “I loathe the sunlight,” 38- 
year-old Catrina confessed as she 

lounged in her overstuffed easy chair. 

She twirled a wavy lock of raven 

black hair, explaining that the coffee 

table beside her was once a child’s 

viewing casket. Catrina owns an- 

other casket — the one she sleeps in. 

Her vampire fascination goes fur- 

ther than that of most fans. Along 

with sleeping ina coffin, Catrina drinks 

blood. 

“I don’t think drinking blood 

makes me immortal, but I do think 

immortal vampires exist,” Catrina said. 

According to ancient myths, a 

mortal attains eternal life when bitten 

by a vampire. This legend has been 

embraced throughout history in lit- 

erature and in the cinema. 

But Stephen Kaplan, Ph.D, a New i 
York sociologist and self-described 

vampirologist, defines a vampire as 

someone who hasa chemical or physi- ? 
cal need for fresh blood. He claims 

about 200 genuine vampires exist in 

the United States and Canada, and 

about 500 worldwide. 

Kaplan’s 1986 vampire census es- 

timated that 10,000 to 20,000 self- 

identified vampires live in North 

America, with as many as 100,000 

worldwide. Mesmerized by the popu- 

lar myth, they have adopted the vam- 

pire lifestyle. 

Catrina fancies herself a vampire. 


; 5 “I love the taste of blood. I’ve been 
Leizel shows off her $200 smile, made 


especially for her by a dentist 


and Patricia Pace 


for Blood: 
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drinking it all my life,” Catrina said. 
“When Iwasa childand friends would 
cut themselves, I’d suck on their 
wounds. I’ve had to cut back nowa- 
days because of AIDS.” 

According to Catrina, taking blood 
directly from willing victims brings 
her intense sensual pleasure. “It has 
to be warm and flowing,” Catrina 
said. “I use a scalpel to make a cut in 
the wrist or the bend of the arm. It’s 
nota deep cut. I drink from the wound 
until it stops bleeding.” 

As president of the Los Angeles 
Hearse Society, she proudly boasts 
her own hearse, a 1968 Cadillac — 
black, of course. “The club gets to- 
gether every few months and has a 
party in a cemetery or mortuary,” she 
said. “Some of our members are mor- 
ticians, so we have access to these 
places.” 

Working nights as a chauffeur, 
Catrina resides alone in her two-bed- 
room Glendale home. Cages of snakes 
are arranged throughout her living 
room. “She’s my favorite,” Catrina said, 
while pointing a black, razor sharp 
fingernail toward a small tank in the 
corer. “She looks like a vampire.” 
The two-and-a-half-foot-long Albino 
King snake was named Akasha aftera 
character in The Queen of the 
Damned. 

The Queen of the Damned is the 
third book in author Anne Rice’s se- 
ries, the Vampire Chronicles. Rice’s 
character Akasha is the mother of all 
vampires. In her sensually written 
books, Rice’s portrayal of blood- 
drinking immortals has transformed 
the legendary villains into romantic 
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Modern Vampire 
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Surrounded by mythic lore pop culture, Catrina's 
attention centers on her coffin coffee table. 


heros. Her first novel, Interview With 
a Vampire, appeared on the New 
York Times bestseller list forten weeks 
and a movie version of her book is 
currently being produced. 

Other movies like 
Francis Ford Coppola’s 
“Dracula,” based on Bram 
Stoker’s novel of the same 
name, along with classic 
vampire films like 
“Nosferatu” and “Salem’s 
Lot,” have given rise over 
the years to a vast subcul- 
ture of vampire fans. 

One local fan club in 
Beverly Hills — The Loyal- 


Some vampire enthusiasts seek 
other ways to dramatize their pas- 
sion. 

Liezel, a 28-year-old Long Beach 
artist, shared stories of her fascination 


“Every time I do wear 


them [my teeth] 


solneone Wants me to 


bite them.” 


? 


ation with the idea of vampirism,’ 
Liezel said. 

A few years ago she did some- 
thing about it. Liezel found a dentist 
in Long Beach willing to make a cus- 
tom pair of fangs for her. 
“He looked like a surfer,” 
she said. “When Iasked him 
he said, ‘Yeah, cool, I never 
get to do anything fun!” 
She paid $200 for the re- 
movable mouthpiece, 
which is made from the 
same material used to cap 
broken or chipped teeth. 

Although Liezel has 
never drawn blood, she has 


istof the Vampire Realm— 
encourages those with “nocturnal 
urges and wanton blood lusting” to 
join its international vampire associa- 
tion. For a $20 fee, members receive 
a photo identification card, club cer- 
tificate and quarterly newsletters. 


with these creatures of the night. Her 
black hair dangled in an array of tiny 
braids. Deep laughter filled the room 
each time her rat, Maynard, scurried 
up her arm and burrowed himself in 


her tresses. “I’ve had a lifetime infatu- 


bitten many with her sharp, 
real-looking fangs. “I won’t wear my 
teeth in the day — only at night,” she 
said. “I used to wear them all the time, 
but they’d get me into a lot of trouble. 
Every time I do wear them someone 
wants me to bite them.” 


Millions of spiritual Creatures walk the Earth/ Unseen, both when we wake, and 
when we sleep.— John Milton 
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Grinning slyly, Liezel confessed 
to having wild experiences while 
wearing her fangs. She said they in- 
voke very sensual and sexual emo- 
tions. “It’s the whole fantasy of hav- 
ing eternal life by drinking another’s 
blood...It’s passionate and mysteri- 
ous.” 

Sinking deep into the psyche of 
blood-drinkers and vampire devotees 
could prove a complicated task. Mar- 
tin Fiebert, California State Univer- 
sity, Long Beach psychology profes- 
sor, bravely ventured a theory on the 
motivations of this complex and in- 
triguing subculture. 

“This is like an updating of the 
cult phenomena that we saw in the 
60s and ’70s,” Fiebert said. He com- 
pared today’s followers to the Hare 
Krishnas and Moonies, but said 
they’ve assumed a darker form. 

Sef, 27, has spent most of his life 
obsessed with vampires. “It all began 
after I saw Bela Lugosi lurking, so 
dark and dangerous, on some late- 
night movie. I was 10 years old,” he 
said. By the time he was 16, Sef and 
his high school friends dressed in all 
black, wore white face make-up and 
black eyeliner and never went out 
into the sun. 

“We believed that immortality was 
possible,” he said. “We’d have rituals 
in the local cemetery very late at night. 
Usually, we’d sit on tombstones and 
pass around a chalice of wine with a 
little bit of blood in it. We’d bite each 
other’s lips really hard until we drew 
blood.” 

Sefs next taste came years later 
while serving in the army. Stationed 
in Saudi Arabia, he asked a close 
friend if he could drink his blood. 

“I put a small cut in his wrist, 
horizontally, and I drank from the 
wound,” Sef recalled. “I’d never do 
that now because of AIDS, but what a 
rush it was. Blood has always been 


romantic to me, the juice of life.” 

“This business of drinking blood 
is the nutritional equivalent of play- 
ing Russian roulette with five cham- 
bers loaded,” said Duane Peterson, 
M.D., a Mission Viejo doctor in pri- 
vate practice. According to Peterson, 
Hepatitis A, Band C, AIDS and even 
syphilis can be passed on by drinking 
blood. 

Large cuts aren’t necessary for 
transmitting diseases. They can eas- 
ily enter the bloodstream through 
minute lesions created each time 
people brush their teeth. As for those 
who say they drink blood because 
they suffer from anemia, Peterson 
suggested that eating liver or taking 
iron supplements would be safer and 
more beneficial. 

Sef, unlike many others who sa- 
vor this ruby elixir, has sworn off 
drinking blood.and dropped his vam- 
pire image. 

Now a student at Long Beach 
City College, Sef sports a neatly 
trimmed beard and glasses. He wears 
Levi’s and Converse sneakers. His 
half-inch-long, meticulously mani- 
cured fingernails remain the only 
visible symbol of his dark fascination 
with vampires. 

Even so, he still holds onto his 
dream of eternal life. “If a vampire 
came up to me today and asked if I 
wanted it— eternal life —I wouldn't 
hesitate for a second,” Sef said. 

Could Sef one day get his wish? 
According to Richard Broughton, di- 
rector of the Institute for Parapsy- 
chology in Durham, North Carolina, 
it’s possible but not probable. “In the 
face of enormous ignorance,” 
Broughton said, “it’s safe to embrace 
any belief because nobody is in a 
position to disprove it. On the other 
hand, they can’t prove it either. But 
just in case, don’t let anyone get too 
close to your neck.” @ 


ULAD 
THE 
IMPALER 


The most famous vampire to 
ever haunt fiction's pages, Count 
Dracula, owes his origins to a his- 
torical blood thirsty Wallachian 
ruler of the 15th century — Vlad 
Tepes. 

Born in Transylvania around 
1431, Tepes ruled as Prince of 
Wallachia, a region bordering cur- 


rent-day Romania, during three 


separate times: 1446, 1456-62 and 


1476. Tepes’ reported cruelties 
stand as the work of a sadistic 
madman. In 1475, an ambassador 
representing the Pope reported 
that Tepes personally authorized 
the deaths of one-fifth of his sub- 
jects — about 100,000 people. 

His favorite method of execu- 
tion was death by impalement, 
earning him the dreaded nickname 
Vlad the Impaler. He would order 
people hung on dull stakes, driven 
either up through the groin and 
out the neck or vice versa. He de- 
lighted in watching his victims die 
slowly, according to reports, leav- 
ing their bodies rotting on stakes 
as a warning to his enemies. 

Although local villagers be- 
lieved in vampires, Vlad the 
Impaler was never suspected as 
one. Dracula, a name inherited 
from his father, meant devil or 
dragon and, back then, the words 
“devil” and “vampire” were inter- 
changeable. 

Celebrated author Bram Stoker 
discovered Tepes’ nefarious repu- 
tation while researching vampire 
legend. To his readers’ delight, he 
wove the notoriously wicked deeds 
of Vlad the Impaler into his fa- 
mous story, “Dracula." 


— Patricia Pace 
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I EARNED A MILLION DOLLARS IN 
four years but couldn’t get a college 
degree in 20. I could oversee 10 
projects at once but not read one 
textbook. 

When I first started college in the 
fall of ’73, I thought I would blaze 
through and emerge four years later 
ready to conquer the world. After all, 
high school had been a success: I 
graduated sixth and classmates even 
voted me “Most Talented.” 

Twenty years later, at 38, I am just 
now getting close to finishing my 
degree. What I thought would be a 
breeze turned into a long and gruel- 
ling race through the dark labyrinth 
of a learning disorder. One I didn’t 
even know I had until I was 37. 

Part of the reason for this late dis- 
covery is the confusing nature of the 
disorder itself. The other factor is when 
and where I grew up. 

I was born in the Cumberland 
Mountains of Virginia and raised dur- 
ing the ’60s in a small town that is a 
cultural cross between Loretta Lynn’s 
Butcher Holler and Andy Griffith’s 
Mayberry RFD. Streets remained 
nameless and townsfolk picked up 
their mail at the post office. 

My country school hadn't changed 
much from “the olden days” — tough 
teachers taught us the fear of Godand 
themselves while pounding us with 
math, grammar and science. Mean- 
while, the only learning disability pro- 
gram assisted “slow learners.” 

That label didn’t apply to me. At5, 
[learned how to negotiate. When the 
neighbor kids took my baby sister's 
doll, she argued angrily but couldn’t 


get it back. I walked over, paid them 
a compliment and they gave me the 
doll. That same year, Dad taught me 
alittle reading and writing. In the first 
and second grades, I scored three 
years ahead of my class, already bored 
with the three Rs. 

Although I was in the A group at 


school, I usually didn’t study much. I. 


just showed up at school, faced drills, 
got As, and went home. If I recieved 
aB, | would knock myself outto bring 
up the grade. 

The few times I got a C, I didn’t 
even want to go home. C stood for 
Condemned, Criminal and — Cold 
shoulder. 

Long silence as I waited for Mom 
and Dad’s reaction. I wanted to cry, 
then yell, “It’s a C! Can’t you see? How 
long does it take to read one letter of 
the alphabet?” 

I could see they were wondering 
how this could happen. I didn’t know 
how to say, “I don’t know what’s 
wrong. I just don’t pick up certain 
lessons at school.” I knew at a young 
age that I was “different” — some- 
thing inside told me but I didn’t un- 
derstand. 

If school pressure got to be too 
much, I’d crumble. Then Dad would 
say, “It’s not so bad,” and show me 
how to win or try again. Away I'd go, 
filled with his faith in me, ready to 
tackle the world. He always told me 
that I was so bright I could do any- 
thing. When I was just a kid, he asked 
my opinion on whether we should 
purchase a piece of land and con- 
stantly quizzed me with brain-teaser 
puzzles. His philosophy of life was 


aim high, take qualified risks and 
never say die. I loved and respected 
Dad so much. Later, when he died, I 
was in college and had just finished 
writing hima letter about getting an A 
in a physics class I had previously 
failed. I put the letter in his shirt pocket 
before he was buried. I wanted him to 
know that I was what he thought — 
an A student. 

By junior high I had learned how 
to manipulate the system. I always 
completed my homework, but stud- 
ied little for tests. I think my old- 
fashioned teachers felt it an injustice 
to trick a kid, so exams were always 
straightforward, usually multiple- 
choice/true-false. If I couldn’t an- 
swer questions with logic, I used intu- 
ition. Sometimes, I went in early be- 
fore tests and asked classmates for 
answers I couldn’t get from the read- 
ing. For book reports, I would read 
just a few passages in the front, middle 
and back of the book, then summa- 
rize. Although that was easy, focus- 
ing thoughts for critical essays was 
not. But they were rarely given, so my 
disability slid by unnoticed. 

By 15, I could solve a geometry 
problem faster than anyone, diagram 
the most complex sentence and de- 
tail a frog’s central nervous system, 
but I could not read or understand 
literature or history books. 

I thought it was because I liked to 
run and jump more than sit and read. 
I wanted to create adventures and 
embrace life rather than read about it 
from a dead guy’s perspective. 

Looking back, I realize that the 
real reason for my aversion to litera- 


1am not that which | have been. — Lord Byron 


Art by Chet Stites 


ture class was the disability. When I 
read the text, words jumped around, 


altering the meaning in my mind. As 
teachers stated the idea from the same 
passage and it was in contradiction to 
what I thought, I would go into a 
tailspin. But I kept it inside, saying 
nothing. 

I had learned the importance of 
staying cool from early negotiations 
with other kids. In high school, I kept 
this in mind as I fought to control my 
volatile emotions. 

Like most other teenage girls, I 
thought the road to happiness was 
paved with exciting clothes and so- 
cial accomplishment. Academic 
achievement wasn’t enough, so I be- 
came a cheerleader and tried to pom- 
pom my way up the ladder of high 
school society. Then I set my sights 
on becoming drum majorette. For two 
glorious years, I basked in the power 
of leading the band as I sparkled in 
gold lamé and silk tassels. 

All through high school, deep in- 
side, I knew something wasn’t right 
about my intellectual development. 
Occasionally I erupted in an upset- 
ting argument at school or 
hyperventilating at home, but for the 
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most part, I hid it be- 
hind my cheerleader 
smile. All those years, 
teachers told my par- 
ents thatI wasa model 
student. Loving the 
attention, I stood by 
the old adage, “If it 
works, don’t fix it.” 
Besides, I had no idea 
what the problem was 
or where to start look- 
ing for it. 

At college, I was 
astounded by the 
amount of work it 
took to get the same 
high grades I had in 
high school. It was my first real expe- 
rience with essays and tricky tests, so 
the logic and intuition I had used all 
my life no longer worked. Try as I 
mightthat first semester, I just couldn’t 
keep up. My pride was bruised when 
I dropped a class because I couldn't 
complete the reading, but to stay en- 
rolled for my ego’s sake would have 
meant committing academic suicide. 

Depression set in. I was stunned 
by the tougher school environment. I 
hadso much fun in high school, but at 
college neither a shining personality 
nor math and grammar skills could 
carry me through all the reading 
classes required for a degree. 

After the first semester I decided 
not to go back. I felt beat-up. I had 
constantly psyched myself up in or- 
der to push my brain cells through 
four classes. My energy was drained. 
There had been no breaks from study- 
ing and no concessions on late work. 
Mentally, I was exhausted. 

Because I thought I could do any- 
thing in the world, it never occurred 
to me there might be a clinical reason 
for my reading problems. I felt like a 
fallen academic genius, one who had 
worna mask of intelligence with noth- 


ing behind it. 

Still thirsting for higher knowledge, 
I befriended professors and other in- 
tellectuals. When they suggested I 
read, I replied thatI didn’tlike to read. 
The truth was that I couldn’t under- 
stand what I read. Worse yet, I didn’t 
know it was inability rather than a 
dislike for the material. 

I thought the problem might be a 
lack of interest in my chosen curricu- 
lum. SoI switched to theater. Icouldn’t 
read those texts either. I tried political 
science, to no avail. I ended up in 
accounting because numbers were 
easier to deal with than words. But I 
really wanted a classical education, 
complete with history and literature 
classes, so I quit again. 

During the decade of my 20s, I 
enrolled and quit eight times. 

I call those years my “wonder 
years” because it’s a wonder I made it 
through them alive. I felt like a battle- 
front as my inner frustration erupted 
through my increasingly less calm 
demeanor. Facing thick texts of small 
print was torture. Educational psy- 
chologists had not discovered or 
named my disability at this time, and 
I knew instinctively that I couldn't 
handle the frustration of looking for 
answers that weren’t there. Instead, I 
chose to bury myself in work, travel 
and play. 

I had a knack for finding fun. I 
played tennis and rode horses and 
motorcycles, but mostly I danced — 
everything from classical ballet to 
freestyle disco. A French professor 
once told me, “If you don’t finish 
college, travel. It’s the next best edu- 
cation.” With his words in mind and 
CyndiLauper’s “Girls Just Wanna Have 
Fun” ringing in my ears, I danced 
from Manhattan to Miami, exploring 
cities from the cultural to the seamy 
side. Later I found that hyperactivity 
often accompanies this learning dis- 


ability in children, but is usually sub- 
dued with age and social awareness. 
Not so in my case. As frustration 
mounted, I had so much fast fun I 
almost killed myself. 

Luckily, when I was 29, a business 
opportunity attracted me to Califor- 
nia. The hyperactivity thathad robbed 
me of a college degree mushroomed 
intoa valuable asset in business. With- 
out thought for money, but simply 
loving my new seminar business, I 
made so many deals so fast money 
just seemed to fall from the sky. In 
four years, my contracts earned more 
than a million dollars. 

Two phone lines glued to my ear, 
I juggled negotiations of up to 25 
seminar deals at a time, cementing 
half of them one day and finishing the 
others the following morning. Dog- 
gedly pursuing deals, I switched be- 
tween phone lines, answering one 
client’s question, then the other. If a 
third client called while my two lines 
were going, I dealt with that client 
through the secretary without cutting 
off the others. At the same time, I 
filled out a dozen contracts from pre- 
vious conversations, intermittently 
retrieved files to take to the airport, 
answered other questions in the of- 
fice and remembered to get the dogs 
dipped before taking them to the 
puppysitter’s. I could do the work of 
ten people in a day, for a few days at 
atime. ButI did not take enough time 
off from work when] was exhausted. 
After four long years, I was totally 
burned out. 

Taking a smaller percentage of 
future profits, I exited the business 
and launched into real estate. Imme- 
diately, I lost money on a piece of 
property. Bang! That woke me up. I'd 
never lost money before. IknewI had 
to face my restless and hyperactive 
way of approaching life. 

My not-so-hot property deal 


landed me next to California State 
University, Long Beach. There I was 
dead in my tracks, facing of all things 
another university. 

Daily, my unfinished education 
haunted me. I watched students ar- 
rive oncampus, while Islowly worked 
on my “fixer-upper” house. I won- 
dered why most of my peers in high 
school had obtained degrees and I 
hadn’t. I had really wanted a formal 
education. 

My neighbor, a CSULB disabled 
student, continually urged me to en- 
roll in classes and start learning dis- 
ability evaluation. For three years I 
wrestled with the ghost of college 
past. Finally, I could resist no longer. 
Mentally and physically I took a deep 
breath and plunged in. I wanted to try 
just one more time. 

As I completed the learning dis- 
ability evaluation at the Adult Learn- 
ing Disability Program (ALDP) cen- 
ter, I grew increasingly more tense. 
Part of me feared horrible results, and 
the other side insisted there could 
not possibly be anything bad wrong 
with me. 

I was terrified the day the results 
came back. I sat bolt upright outside 
the center, waiting for 
the ALDP directors to 
call my name. The co- 
director opened the 
door and said, “Jane, 
we'd like to see you 
now.” Her gaze then 
dropped to the floor. 
So did my stomach. 
Oh, God. Why does she 
look at me that way? 

I panicked as I 
walked into the room. 
What if they ask more 
questions of me? 

What’s wrong? Why 
won't they look at me? 

“Hi, Jane. Have a 
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seat,” the director said, gesturing toa 
chair across the table. She smiled 
briefly, then resumed her serious de- 
meanoras the co-director quietly took 
her place beside the seated director. 

Overhead lights beamed downon 
us as the director leafed through the 
papers in my file. She looked up at 
me. For a brief second, their eyes 
were on me. Then the co-director’s 
gaze fell to the table again as she 
waited for the director to speak. Iwas 
watching her face for a sign of what 
was coming. Each time she looked 
down, I saw black. Finally, the direc- 
tor spoke. 

“You're very bright,” she said qui- 
etly, then paused. 

Thank God. But where’s the bomb? 
Ican feel it coming. 

“But your tests indicate a learning 
disability called Attention-deficit Dis- 
order,” she continued. 

“It’s biological,” the co-director 
added. “Neurochemical.” 

Ibowed my headas tears began to 
flow. I could hold them back no 
longer. It felt like my heart opened 
and poured out a river of relief. I 
finally had the answer to those erup- 

Affliction continued on page 40 
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Urban Shamans 


Ancient Healing in a 
Modern World 


THERE IS NO COUCH IN THIS 
small room, no book-lined shelves 
and no large mahogany desk. In 
fact, this therapist's office houses 
no furniture at all. The six patients 
have to sit cross-legged on the 
floor, waiting as the 6-foot-3, sil- 
ver-haired man passes a wooden 
rattle, small clear crystals and an 
octagonal drum over burning sage. 

The roomis dark save for shards 
of light filtering in from the hall- 
way and the flickering glow of a 
stout candle. Shadows dance along 
the walls as thick smoke from the 
sage bowl curls toward the ceil- 
ing, permeating the air with its 
cloying scent. The therapist be- 
gins chanting, the patients hold 
hands, and the shamanic drum- 
ming session begins. 

Shamanism is a healing art com- 
bining the spiritual and physical 
worlds, according to urban shaman 
Richard Engle Lavers. Healing styles 
differ among cultures, but all sha- 
mans must enter a trance-like state 
before healing. This holistic technique 
is gaining attention in the medical 
community, with some controversy. 

Sandra Ingerman, author of Soul 
Retrieval: Mending the Fragmented 
Self, wrote that shamanism is based 
on the belief that each time a person 
experiences physical or emotional 
trauma, a piece of his or her soul 


A belief is not merely an idea the mind possesses; it is an idea that 


s the mind. — Robert Bolton 


breaks away, leaving the body. 


Shamanic healers claim the loss of 
soul creates a void that is filled with 
illness. 

Shamanic practitioners contend 
that while Western psychiatrists at- 
tempt to help an individual cope with 
this loss, a shaman can return the lost 
soul fragment to its owner through a 
process called soul retrieval. 

Donna Thornton, one of Lavers' 
patients, credits shamanism and other 
alternative healing methods for sav- 
ing her life. 

On March 4, 1989, Thornton jolted 
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awakeas herhospital gurney burst 
through the ambulance doors. She 
had suffered a brain seizure. 

At Hoag Hospital in Newport 
Beach, doctors foundan egg-sized 
lesion in her front left lobe. They 
recommended immediate brain 
surgery, telling her that although 
the procedure could not guaran- 
tee her a seizure-free life, she 
would probably die without it. 

Thornton refused the surgery. 
Anti-seizure medication in hand, 
she checked out of the hospital 
and headed fora retreat in Sedona, 
Ariz., that specializes in prayer, 
meditation and the shamanictech- 
nique of visualization. 

Another examination two 
months later revealed that the tu- 
mor was half its original size. 
Thornton continued using the unor- 
thodox healing methods, and by Au- 
gust the abnormal growth had disap- 
peared altogether. 

According to Thornton, Dr. Dou- 
glas Chang, the neurologist assigned 
to her case, could not offer any medi- 
cal explanation for the tumor shrink- 
age. “One doctor told me that a tumor 
reduction simply does not happen 
without medical intervention,” 
Thornton recalled. Although test re- 
sults obtained from his office verify 
her claim, Chang refused to comment 


Shamans continued on pg 41 
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IT KILLED 120 PEOPLE ON MARCH 
10, 1933 and damaged $50 million 
worth of buildings. It runs along the 
southwest corner of California State 
University, Long Beach. 

What is this destroyer of life and 
property? The Newport-Inglewood 
fault zone. Extending from Newport 
Beach to Beverly Hills, the Newport 
Beach segment of this fault unleashed 
a magnitude 6.3 earthquake 60 years 
ago causing severe damage in Long 
Beach. CSULB could be caught in the 
middle if the ground trembles again. 

According to CSULB geology pro- 
fessor Roswitha Grannell, some ge- 
ologists hypothesize that part of the 
Newport-Inglewood fault extends 
through the campus just below 
Hardfact Hill. Though no ground frac- 
turing has occurred to provide clear 
cut evidence, Dr. Grannell said topo- 
graphical features including the hill’s 
presence indicate the possibility of a 
fault line. 

The fault zone’s proximity to cam- 
pus raises some questions about earth- 
quake preparedness. Are CSULB’s 
buildings ready to withstand the fault’s 
destructive powers? Are California 
State University (CSU) officials doing 
anything to identify and remedy po- 
tential campus hazards? While the first 
question cannot be answered com- 
pletely, the second can. 

Former Gov. George Deukmejian, 
prompted by the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake in October 1989, issued Execu- 
tive Order D-86-90 in June, 1990. The 


Old houses mended /Cost little less than new before they're ended. — Colley Cibber 
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Shaking the System 


order requires CSU officials to “give 
priority consideration to seismic safety 
in the allocation of resources avail- 
able for construction projects.” It also 
called for CSU to submit a seismic 
safety plan for facilities maintained or 
operated by the CSU system. 

California’s Seismic Safety Com- 
mission (SSC) reviewed CSU’s plan 
and submitted a report to Deukmejian 
in November of the same year. The 
SSC concluded that CSU's efforts were 
minimal and insufficient. “The situa- 
tion at CSU is unacceptable,” the re- 
port stated. This judgment was based 
on the lack of a specific program 
designed to detect and mitigate po- 
tential hazards. 

That was more than two years 
ago. 

Since the SSC expressed its disap- 
proval in 1990, CSU has established a 
Seismic Review Board (SRB) to over- 
see earthquake safety efforts. Seven 
prominent engineers serve on the 
SRB. Under the board’s direction, CSU 
has also developed a four-phase Seis- 
mic Retrofit Program (SRP). 

Phase one of the SRP consists of 
performing evaluations for all CSU 
structures to determine possible haz- 
ards and ranking them in order of 
potential danger. Phase two includes 
identifying actual hazards, designing 
documents and estimating renova- 
tion costs. Phase three ranks which 
plans from Phase two will receive 
money. Phase four develops working 
drawings and construction docu- 


£4 — 


ments so projects can begin. 
According to Jon Regnier, CSU 
associate vice chancellor for Physical 
Planning and Development, initial 
seismic evaluations of all CSU build- 
ings were completed at the begin- 
ning of this year. Engineers are now 


conducting detailed evaluations of 
those buildings determined atypical 
or possibly dangerous. 

Scott Charmack, acting associate 
vice president of CSULB’s Physical 
Planning and Facilities Management, 
said the evaluation of buildings does 
not necessarily indicate they are haz- 
ardous. According to Charmack, the 

Earthquake continued on pg 42 
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by Jim Agnew 


The Final 


FRONTIER 


FLOATING IN THE DARKNESS OF 
space you ponder your next destina- 
tion: Venus? Too cold. Earth? Already 
been there. How about Mars, the big 
red planet to the right? Tossing your 
arms back you begin hurling through 
space. Within seconds, a red sphere 
comes into view. Kicking your feet 
outyou landon the rocky surface and 
marvel at the Martian landscape. You 
pick up an odd-shaped rock for closer 
inspection. Throwing the rock, it hits 
the ground with a light thud. You 
pause for a moment to take a deep 
breath. Wait a second...there’s no air 
on Mars. So, if you’re not on Mars, 
where are you? 

Cyberspace. Where anything can 
happen. Where the boundaries of 
reality are limited only by the 
programmer’s imagination. Coined by 
author William Gibson in his 1984 
book Neuromancer, cyberspace is a 
three-dimensional reality located on 
the other side of the computer screen. 
Inside is an artificial world, much like 
“wrap around” television; but, unlike 
most visual mediums, the environ- 
mentand objects can be manipulated 
through virtual reality technology. 

Within the last 10 years, virtual 
reality has matured froma crude con- 
cepttoa tangible, state-of-the-art elec- 
tronic frontier. By using strikingly re- 
alistic computer-generated graphics, 


the sensation of physical movement 
is so seemingly real that people in- 
side cyberspace frequently get ver- 
tigo and motion sickness. 

Virtual reality has many applica- 
tions. As a vocational training tool, 


Virtual Reality: 


it teaches medical students to per- - 


form surgery and gives pilots flight 
experience without risk. As an art 
medium, virtual reality is on display 
at the Cyberspace Gallery in West 
Hollywood. 

But the current developmental 
focus is on the technology’s enter- 
tainment value. Virtual reality is ex- 
pected to become the form of per- 
sonal recreation by the year 2000. 

Two distinct electronic highways 
can be taken to reach cyberspace. 
The most common and less costly 
form is the simulator. Participants 
sit on a hydraulic chair watching 
high-resolution graphics ona screen 
The action in the chair and on the 
screen is synchronized to convince 
the participant’s senses that the event 
is authentic. While simulation does 
provide some sense of reality, the 
latest, most advanced technology 
takes the user deeper into 
cyberspace. 

This is accomplished by don- 
ning a head-mount-display (HMD) 
equipped with a television screen 
for each eye. The screens create the 
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illusion of a three-dimensional world 
by tracking the movements of the 
user and relaying the information to 
the computer. An HMD allows the 
user to explore every aspect of the 
virtual reality universe. The computer 
sends information to the HMD in real 
time (where the computer informa- 
tion moves as fast as you do), giving 
users the ability to turn around and 
see whatis behind, in front and above 
them, thereby allowing full explora- 
tion of the environment. Computer- 
ized gloves provide the means to 
interact with and manipulate objects 
inside the manufactured environ- 
ment. 

These two forms of virtual reality 
share the concept of immersion. An 
early application of this idea to the 
entertainment field was the 3-D 
movie. Developed in the early ’50s, 
3-D films created the sensation of 
experiencing action on the screen as 
opposed to just watching it. 

Mainstream introduction to vir- 
tual reality is already manifesting it- 
self intothe entertainment industry. 
In the last three years, arcades, game 
centers and amusement parks that 
employing virtual reality have 
opened across the United States. 

At Fightertown, a flight simula- 
tion game center located in Irvine, 
Calif., pilots pay $30 an hour to fly a 
variety of daily missions. In the brief- 


ing room, an instructor garbed in a 
drab green flight suit discusses mis- 
sion objectives with a wing .com- 
mander. Pilots are assigned to spe- 
cific flight squadrons and receive pro- 
motions on the basis of their flight 
performance. The only thing missing 
is a plane. 

“It’s intense,” said Steve Oakley, a 
computer programmer and occa- 
sional F-16 pilot. “It’s like flying a real 
fighter. It is kill or be killed out there. 
Some of these guys take their simu- 
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Technology ... the knack of so arranging the world that we 
need not experience it. — Max Risch 


lated flying seriously." 

Another virtual reality game cen- 
ter, Battle Tech, opened in Chicago in 
1990. For $8, players strap into cock- 
pits and take the controls of a mecha- 
nized war-machine of the future. The 
object of the game is to transverse a 
computer-generated landscape in a 
quest to destroy other Battle Tech 
participants. To enhance the reality 
of the game center, players view a 
“pre-show” explaining the history and 
setting the tone for battle. 


“Virtual reality is only going to get 
better,” said Andrew Probert, super- 
vising artist of virtual reality systems 
for Spectrum Holobyte, Inc. The com- 
pany is developing technology with 
the Edison Brothers, Inc. for a series 
of game centers based on the televi- 
sion show “Star Trek: The Next 
Generation.” 

“Players will beam aboard the 
starship Enterprise and interact with 
other players and the controls of the 
ship,” Probert said. “We’re working 
on different virtual reality experiences 
forthe players from riding the turbolift 
ofthe Enterprise toa ride in the shuttle 
craft.” The first players will “beam up” 
in less than a year at Torrance’s Del 
Amo Fashion Center. 

Not all simulators are based on 
war games. For $12 an hour you can 
tee off on a virtual reality golf course. 
Golfers hita real golf ball ontoa video 
screen that displays the green. Once 
the ball hits the screen, the computer 
takes over and uses a video ball to 
calculate the drive. 

“A lot of virtual reality research is 
about games, but there are compa- 
nies whoare exploring other avenues, 
like sex,” said Mack Green, a virtual 
reality programmer. “Most companies 
don’t say anything about virtual real- 
ity sex. But look at how much money 
has been made in pornography since 
videotape recorders were introduced. 
Don’t think they’re not working on 
something.” 

“At one time the movable press 
was a new technology, first it was 
used to print the Gutenberg Bible, 
soon after that it also was used to 
said Mark 
Frauenfelder, editor of Boing Boing 


produce pornography,” 


magazine. “With any new technology 
there is always some form of applica- 
tion to sex.” 

Recently, Boing Boing sponsored 
avirtual sex theme night at Club Fuck 


in Los Angeles, where patrons had 
the opportunity to become a digi- 
tized participant in a computer-gen- 
erated sexscape. “They were able to 
interact with computer characters 
by touching or kissing them,” 
Frauenfelder said. 

While virtual reality sex programs 
are limited atthe present time, specu- 
lation is great on what type of sys- 
tems will be created for the engage- 
ment of cybersex in the near future. 

Teledildonics is the term used by 
Howard Rheingold in his book Vir- 
tual Reality. Rheingold speculates 
that the future of cybersex will use 
body suits that are “something like a 
body stocking, but with the intimate 
snugness of a condom.” This second 
skin will be lined with ultra-tiny vi- 
brators, creating a sense of feel 
through “intelligent effectors.” Once 
the body suit is plugged into the 
telephone sex network, the HMD 
displays the image of a partner who 
may be up to 3,000 miles away. By 
touching the image, intelligent re- 
ceptors in their body suit will acti- 
vate, creating the sensation of touch. 

With the ability to create any en- 
vironment, virtual reality is referred 
to as “electronic LSD.” Aside from 
“tripping,” 
given to the addictive qualities of 
virtual reality. If the average Ameri- 


even more concern is 


can watches six hours of television a 
day, how many hours will be spent 
inside a interactive virtual reality 
home unit? If by simply plugging 
yourself in you can travel to India or 
engage in trans-continental sex, why 
would anyone ever want to leave 
cyberspace and return to the rigid 
confines of the real world? Virtual 
reality will create an electronic bridge 
between reality andimagination. The 
next time Earth becomesa bore, take 
a trip any time via electronic high- 
ways to Cyberspace. rU) 


— Timothy Leary, °60s oie G ru 


“Virtual Reality <a 
merely replace TV. It 
eat it alive.” 


: — Arthur Clarke, Science Fi 


Author. 


“The possibilities of vi : 
‘realities it appears are a 
limitless as the possibili- 


ties of reality.” 
— Scott Fisher, Virtual Interf 
Environments 


“What mankind can _ 
_ dream, technology can 


achieve.” 
_ — Fujitsu Laboratories, Research and 
oe : 


“They made LSD ie I S 
wonder what they are | 
going to do about this stuf 
| -[vR}.” | 
aS —Jenry Garcia, Guitarist for the 
- Grateful Dead. 


“A consensual hallucina 
“talon of da Shetracted 


from the banks of every 
compyte: in the human . 


— William Gibson, Science Fiction 


"Sources: Virtual Reality by Willa 
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left: green vested linen shirt $22, Levis $23. 
middle: patchwork vest $38, Levis $23, rings $22-48, scarf $12. 

right:: middle eastern vest $38, Levis $23, necklace $26, 
scarf $3-5, sunglasses $12-22, bracelets $28-35, rings $22-48. 
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Clothes make the man. Naked people have little or no influence on society. 


inte. 


sell clothes from as far back as the 
’20s, often for less than clothes made 
today. 

“I am the Vintage Queen,” said 


AN ANKLE-LENGTH, VELVET, PATCH- 
work skirt screamed out “’60s!,” while 
the black silk cocktail dress behind it 
was the perfect example of 1940s 
elegance. On both sides of 
the rack, men and women 
shuffled through layers of 
50s business suits. One 
boy checked out the flan- 
nel selection and, finding 
none to complement his 
collection, joined his 
friends in frantically disas- 
sembling racks of pre-’80s 
Levi’s. At Meow, one of a 
handful of Long Beach vin- 
tage clothing stores, this 
scene is characteristic of 
the recent classic clothing 
craze. 

Retro fashion is alive and flourish- 
ing on the streets, in the stores and on 
the runways. This year’s spring fash- 
ion collections reflected an intense 
’60s and ’70s influence. Fashion de- 
signers such as Marc Jacobs, Todd 
Oldham and Isaac Mizrahi have re- 
constructed and modernized hippie 
fashion. Flannel shirts were redone in 
silk, and knit stocking caps received 
pastel stripes. Even the most conser- 
vative designers have paid homage 
to the ’70s by featuring bell-bottom 
pants and platform shoesas staples of 
their collections. 

The best way to show respect for 
clothing from a previous decade is to 
wear it. Genuine articles can be found 
in vintage clothing stores, thrift shops 
and consignment stores. Some stores 


— Mark Twain 


by Tiffany Watson 


A fish-eye view of Meow's interior 


vintage store owner Kathleen Schaaf. 
She opened Meow in 1986, recogniz- 
ing a need for “a different sort of 
store” in Long Beach. Six to eight 
weeksa year, Schaaf travels the coun- 
try, finding 40 percent of Meow’s 
merchandise in old warehouses, at- 
tics and out-of-business clothing 
stores. Her interest lies primarily in 
the search rather than the sale. “It’s a 
treasure hunt,” she said. According to 
Schaaf, 40 percent of Meow’s mer- 
chandise has never been worn. Un- 
worn clothing is hard to find, but not 
everyone is looking. 

“There is no longer a stigma at- 
tached to wearing used clothing,” said 
Carolin Caverly, a California State 
University, Long Beach advanced tex- 
tiles teacher. Caverly conducted an 


Oe 


Ldvoantage 


in-depth study of recycled clothing a 
few years ago and uncovered a thriv- 
ing alternative market, proof that used 
clothing had become more socially 
acceptable. Opportunities 
to save money were great, 
consumers realized, espe- 
cially when the clothes they 
bought were original and 
exciting. 

This rush of customers 
created competition, and 
competition has created 
specialization. Stores such 
as Junk For Joy in Burbank 
and ReRuns in Sherman 
Oaks carry costumes and 
make the majority of their 
sales around Halloween. 
They also rentto nearby film 
and television studios. A Star Is Worn 
in Los Angeles specializes in the op- 
posite direction; they carry merchan- 
dise that has been previously worn by 
celebrities. 

American Rag Compagnie, a group 
of five funky shops on La Brea Av- 
enue in Los Angeles, has created its 
own market, carrying new and vin- 
tage, designer and thrift-shop items. 
For the budget-conscious, Colours of- 
fers everything for under $30 and 
much for under $10. American Rag 
sells a more European look with de- 
signer names. Youth and Shoes are 
self-explanatory. The fifth store is a 
combination of Mediterranean 
housewares and a French café — 
Maison et Café. Joining these stores 
this month will be Denimville, which 
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"Johnny" bowling shirt $19.95. 
bottom right: Kymio zebra jacket $175, pants $25, crushed velvet top $28, leggings $48, sunglasses $13.95, velvet jacket $30. 


bottom left: flannel $10.95, necklace $10, Levis $26.95, boots $49, flannel $10.95, Levis $26.95. 
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will capitalize on the jeans market, 
both vintage and contemporary. 

Jeans never go out of style and 
Levi's make up the biggest vintage 
market ofall. According to Tim Smith, 
merchandiser for American Rag, jeans 
can range anywhere from $19 (they 
might have holes) to $600 (first-edi- 
tion Levi's, identifiable by a capital E 
on the label). 

Details, when it comes to jeans, 
are all-important. “It’s really hard to 
find the perfect size, color, 
length...and holes,” said Shannon 
Denson of Long Beach, who shops 
for used Levi's at Candy’s Collections 
in Belmont Shore. Other sources for 
used Levi's are Taxi Taxi and Savers, 
both in Huntington Beach. 

American vintage clothing also 
means big business in other parts of 
the world. According to Smith, the 


Japanese, Germans, French and Ital- 


ians do a lot of business with Ameri- 
can Rag. 

Schaaf said that 20 percent of 
Meow’s business comes from Japa- 
nese filmmakers alone. Schaaf’s 
clothes have also appeared here at 
home on TV shows like “Roseanne,” 
“Homefront,” “Brooklyn Bridge” and 
the TV version of “A League of Their 
Own.” Oscar-nominated “Bugsy” in- 
cluded costumes from Meow, and 
Grammy-nominated pop group En 
Vogue wears the store’s merchandise 
as well. 

Thrift shops are also gold mines of 
vintage clothing. Items may be 
stained, torn and harder to find, but 
low prices may make it worth the 
hassle. 

CSULB student Samantha Ascheri 
described her style as mostly from the 
’50s and ’60s. She said she bought a 
Marilyn Monroe dress at the Salvation 
Army and hemmed it until the length 


was more to her liking. “You buy 
clothes for $2 — maybe $4.50 at the 
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most — then you tend to alter them, 
work them in with your tights and 
your Docs.” 

For designer clothes at non-de- 
signer prices, consignment stores are 
the best bet. Selling clothes to these 
stores is also a good way to make 
money. One person’s junk may be 
someone else’s treasure. 

The recession hasn’t decreased 
vintage business, but it has changed 
customer demographics. Schaaf said 
the career women who used to be her 
biggest customers are now pinching 
pennies, but she has seen an influx of 
younger kids who “always seem to 
have a twenty in their pocket.” Gear- 
ing toward this generation’s prefer- 
ences, she stocked up on striped ’60s 
pull-overs, a vaiety ofLevi’s and Hang 
Ten shirts. 

As to the boom in grunge and 
retro classics among the younger gen- 
eration, Caverly explained: “In fash- 
ion, we’re always seeking to express 
ourselves and be individuals and look 
for something that’s different — and 
so to them, that’s fresh.” 

Schaaf explained fashion prefer- 
ences as a cycle, noticing that people 
tend to prefer the clothes of the de- 
cade previous to the one they were 
born in. “I was born in the ’50s, and 
my favorite decade [clothing-wise] is 
the ’40s,” Schaaf said. “These kids, 
who were born in the’70s, love all the 
stuff from the ’60s.” 

As she said this, a teenage boy in 
baggy Levi’s sauntered into Meow, 
heading straight to the hat section. He 
grabbed a green stocking cap, laid it 
on the counter and flopped down a 
$20 bill. “Do you wantto wear it out?” 
Schaaf asked. 

He nodded yes, pulled the cap 
down over his forehead and stepped 
out into the brisk afternoon with a 
warmer head and a little more style 
than when he walked in. @ 
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The more | see of other countries, the more | love my own. — Mme. De Stael 


Diary of an 


American W.V/G1 


Sune, wary (OCA 
4:30 Sita 7 


The car smells like a mixture of body odor and apples. 

To my disappointment, I agreed to share my ride with 
Ogre, a sweaty, nervous Swiss student. He is now sitting 
in the back seat of the Chrysler LeBaron crunching loudly 
on a large green apple. In between bites he attempts to 
speak to our driver who just ignores him. 

My head throbs, and I roll down the window. The hot 
air of Mexico City permeates the car, purging it of the 
offensive odor. 

I arrived ready for my adventure. As the plane low- 
ered through the clouds, Mexico City, surrounded by a 
dense mountain range, looked like a bowl of pollution. 
My eyes widened at the expanse of the largest city in the 
world. In the airport no one spoke English. Even babies 
screamed in Spanish. 

After dealing with Mexican customs I am finally on my 
way to Cuernavaca, a small town an hour from Mexico 
City, to begin an intensive two-week Spanish language 
course. Friends warned me of the dangers. They said a 
light-haired, blue-eyed girl who speaks no Spanish should 
not travel alone in Mexico. I kept reminding them that I 
did take two years of Spanish in high school. Even though 
that was six years ago, I’m sure it will come back to me, 
just like riding a bike. 

As the black and white American car winds its way up 
the Sierra Madres and out of the smog-infested city, my 
doubts about the journey begin to disappear while my 
excitement steadily increases. 


7:00 p.m. 

My eyelids droop as I write. I already feel at home in 
my large bedroom. The yellow comforter on the bed 
makes the room seem bright and cheery. 

My host family speaks no English, but that’s fine with 
me. I am so tired I don’t feel like talking to anyone. 

When I met the family consisting of the mom, dad, two 
21-year-old twin daughters, a 14-year-old son and a 24- 
year-old son, the first thing I noticed was their size. The 
tallest member, Consuelo Jr., stood barely inches above 


my 5-foot-7-inch frame. The rest of the family’s heads 
paralleled my shoulders. The mother, Celia, welcomed 
me with a warm kiss on the cheek while sizing up my 
travel weary appearance. She put her fingers to her lips 
in an eating motion. I shook my head. She tilted her head 
to the side with her hands pressed to her ear. I nodded, 
yes, I needed sleep. 

After introductions the father Consuelo led me down 
a tile pathway under a canopy of green ferns. He pointed 
to a small cottage covered with violet bougainvillea and 
surrounded by small pine trees. I felt relief. My new home 
wasn’t a dirt floor shack. 


Mond. 
1.00 wd. 


This morning on the carved wood breakfast table sat 


Jonwary Ul 


a bowl filled with appetizing guavas, pineapples, ba- 
nanas and papayas. The minute I spooned the last piece 
of pineapple into my mouth, Celia replaced my empty 
dish with a plate piled with beans and eggs wrapped in 
tortillas. Inwardly, I groaned. I never eat eggs and this 
meal was turning into an all-day affair. I took a few bites 
then scattered the food around on my plate for a half- 
eaten look. 

“Muy bien,” I said quickly before she could surprise 
me with more food. I patted my stomach and puffed out 
my cheeks trying to indicate my full belly. Celia smiled in 
understanding. 

I worried about how I would find my way to school. 
Was there someone I could call? Celia must have known 
I needed directions because she handed mea small map. 
“La escuela,” she said, pointing to a large square. 

The walk to school only took ten minutes. Dogs 
barked as I passed. The locals leaving for work and 
children wearing their school uniforms stared quietly at 
me, reconfirming my alien status. Feeling even more 
conscious about my light hair and skin, I quickened my 
pace to a slow jog. 

The grimace of confusion plastered on my face caught 
the eye of Paula, the director of the International Culture 
Center. I felt like a kindergartner as she took my hand and 
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led me toward a classroom, asking me a question slowly 
in Spanish. I nodded, pretending I understood, but actu- 
ally Ihad no clue what she was jabbering about. Watching 
her speak reminded me of watching TV with the sound 
turned off. 

I hoped other Americans would be in my class. Un- 
luckily, there were two — Bill's wardrobe was straight 
from Banana Republic, and Lucy was justas obnoxious on 
the inside as Bill looked on the outside. At least the rest of 
the students— from Germany, Switzerland and Austria — 
spoke English and were far less obnoxious. 

After six 50-minute classes, I felt like my brain cells had 
been sucked out of me. The information I learned floated 
around in my head, meaning nothing. 

On my walk home from school, the twisting roads all 
looked the same. I kicked myself for throwing that map 
away. I reached into my pocket and held tightly to the 
wadded-up piece of paper containing the phone number 
of the family. My stomach growled for those eggs I left 
untouched at breakfast. After a half-hour trudging up and 
down hotstone streets in the blazing sun, I finally spotted 
the iron gates protecting my new home. 


1:00 pom. 


Whew! My first full day in Cuernavaca was exhausting. 
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I just returned from “hora de feliz” (happy hour) with 
some New Yorkers I met at the local market near the 
Zocalo (the park in the center of town). Happy hour at 
Sandburns, a plush hotel and restaurant, consisted of two- 
for-one pifia coladas and cervezas. I forced downa drink 
called “Bull” containing many types of alcohol and beer, 
made into a brown substance with small swirling chunks. 
Soon after, the night turned into a blur of drinking and 
eating large handfuls of shelled peanuts. 


Tanck, Joruary, (2 

1:00 prom 

Anold, thin American woman with purple-tinted hair 
speaks to the class in rapid Spanish about the Mexican 


Civil War. Half the class nods pretending to understand 
while the other half sleeps. 


3:00 pm. 

The open-air market in El Centro was brimming with 
tourist fodder. Silver jewelry, Mayan statues made with 
onyx and jade pipes lined the tables underneath rainbow- 
colored canopies. The vendors asked exorbitant prices 
but dropped them considerably after a little bartering. 


1:00 pom. 

Sweaty bodies spilled out onto the 
sidewalk. In the bowels of Harry’s 
Bar, a small club located near El 
Centro, both tourists and locals 
danced to everything from Salsa mu- 
sic to Guns ’n‘ Roses. 


Thavrodass, Jorurony, (5 


1:00 wom. 


The crippled bus lurches toa start. 
One of the tires is smaller than the 
others, making for a slightly wobbly 
ride. Choking black exhaust plumes 
into the bus, through the missing rear 
window. The muslin-covered seats 
are black from years of sweaty heads 
and bodies. 

My Austrian friends, Friedrika and 
Barbara, and I ditched our last three 
classes so we wouldn’t miss this bus 


to Taxco, a silver-mining town rest- 
ing in the mountains near Cuernavaca. 
Instead of sticking to the paved high- 
way and paying a small toll, the bus 
driver veers off onto the “/ibre’ (free) 
roads — twisting, one-lane dirt path- 
ways. Shacks and makeshift shelters 
take the place of the well-kept houses 
and shops of the city. The eyes of the 
people boarding the bus look tired 
and hungry. Many carry large water 
jugs, filled to the brim, or baskets of 
bread and vegetables. 


(2:00 pm. 


Carting hundreds of red, white 
and pink roses in a large, round 
bundle, a man enters the bus and sits 
in the back. Next to him, another 
peasant carries a bag filled with or- 
anges. Between his feet sits a bucket 
of a brown pasty substance that spills 
at every bump in the road. 


1:00 pom. 
The bus stinks like dirty feet. Two hours into the one- 
hour trip we are still not even halfway up the incline. 


2:00 pm. 

After three hours, the bus finally jolted to a stop in the 
center of Taxco. 

The pictures in tile embedded in the streets of the 
storybook town showed images of bullfights and Mayan 
history. Every store held a collection of original silver 
jewelry designed by the town’s silver craftspeople. I 
couldn’t get enough of well-crafted but inexpensive silver 
jewelry. By the time I boarded the bus, my pockets were 
filled with new accessories. 


U:45 prow. 


Tonight I learned that my Spanish leaves a lot to be 


desired. I am still only able to answer the basic questions 
like, “What’s your name?” — “Where are you from?” —”Do 


you like Cuernavaca?” This knowledge helps me in the 
classroom but not in real conversations. 

After going to a bar with some friends, I asked the taxi 
driver to drop me off at the bottom of the large hill leading 
to the house. I wanted to clear my pollution-filled lungs 
with some semi-clean night air. 


Many late-night shoppers roamed the streets at 11 p.m. 
While casually people-watching, my eyes met those of a 
local boy about my age. I quickly looked down, realizing 
my mistake. One of the rules for women traveling alone 
in Mexico is to avoid making eye contact with strange men 
— they think you like them or want a date. 

I turned quickly. Suddenly running feet pounded the 
pavement behind me, closing in. I shut my eyes and 
walked faster, hoping it was only a late-night jogger. 

“{Quieres un companero?’ (Do you want company?), 
a low voice asked. The tall, thin boy, whose eager eyes I 
recognized from moments before, was next to me. His 
arm reached out and gripped my shoulder. 

“¢Quieres un companero?” he said again in a more 
forceful voice. 

“No,” I said quietly, shocked at the physical touch. I 
concentrated on making the 50 yards to the house without 
panicking. I fished the keys out of my pocket while almost 
running. 


Alien continued on pg 38 
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THE CHILD’S NOTE SAID IT ALL: 
“Dear Dr. Meldrum, Happy Birthday. 
Thank you for fixing women’s 
tummies! Love, Greta.” Spelled pho- 
netically and written with backwards 
letters on brightly colored teddy-bear 
stationary, it was displayed proudly, 
among the many framed degrees and 
honorariums on Dr. David Meldrum’s 
office wall. For four to six million 
infertile couples in the United States, 
Meldrum’s craft represents hope. 

Meldrum’s specialty, in vitro fer- 
tilization (IVF), enables infertile 
women to give birth to a child like 
Greta. The technique uses a special 
surgical procedure which removes 


eggs from the infertile woman’s ova- 
ries, fertilizes and then implants them 
into the lining of the recipient’s uterus. 
Doctors employ egg donors for the 
IVF procedure when the recipient’s 
own eggs are not fertile enough. “If 
somebody wants to have a child and 
can’t, it disrupts her life because she 
has to get help,” said Elaine R. Gor- 
don, Ph.D., a clinical psychologist in 
Los Angeles. “I think everybody has 
an expectation that if they want a 
child, they will be able to have one.” 

According to Gordon, who spe- 
cializes in reproductive counseling 
and screening, the process requires 
intense dedication from donors who 


Children are our most valuable natural resource. — Herbert Hoover 
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*Due to the private nature of donating, names of participants have been changed. 
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and the New 


must undergo three weeks of injec- 
tions, blood tests and ultrasounds, 
facing possible side affects and health 
risks. 

The IVF procedure has been 
around for roughly a decade, but use 
of outside egg donors has existed 
only during the last four years. To 
date, the new process has made pos- 
sible the birth of more than 8,000 
babies to infertile women. As the most 
successful treatment for female infer- 
tility, donor-assisted IVF has put fer- 
tility clinic services in great demand. 
The wait for services can be up to a 
year. 

Even though donors receive up to 
$3,000 for their eggs, a large gap be- 
tween the number of women who 
want to receive eggs and the number 
of women who can and will give 
them exists. This shortfall is due to a 
lack of interested women who meet 
the strict requirements. Doctors want 
21 to 35-year-olds in good health, 
without genetic defects. Potential 
donors must also be abstinent or 
monogamous. 

Fertility clinics view college cam- 
puses as valuable new markets. There 
isa more dense population of women 
who meet the donor requirements at 
colleges than in the general public. 
Approximately half of the 300 clinics 
inthe United States actively recruit on 
campuses. 

At the suggestion of a college- 
aged donor, The Center for Repro- 
ductive Care, located in Redondo 
Beach, began advertising here at Cali- 


Egg Donor 


Market 


fornia State University, Long Beach in 
the Daily Forty Niner approximately 
one year ago. 

Other school papers carry adver- 
tisements looking for donors. Alisha,*, 
a 23-year-old economics and busi- 
ness major at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles (UCLA), joined 
the donation program at UCLA Medi- 
cal Center after answering an ad in 
the Daily Bruin, UCLA’s campus news- 
paper. Her goal was to help infertile 
women and make money. “It’s a win- 
win situation. I get money which I 
need and someone else gets some- 
thing they want and I have no prob- 
lem giving,” she said. “It benefits the 
other women because they are get- 
ting the eggs they need.” 

Eventhough younger women pro- 
duce the most fertile eggs, Gordon 
said that most IVF programs ideally 
prefer older women, especially moth- 
ers. “They know what they are get- 
ting into...they can make a more in- 
formed decision about why they are 
donating,” she said. Previous preg- 
nancies serve to confirm a donor’s 
fertility and increase chances of preg- 
nancy in the recipient. 

Kate* is a 29-year-old mother of 
one and licensed practical nurse fora 


Los Angeles-based obstetrics and gy- 
necology office. She made her first 
donation approximately one year 
ago. She contacted Meldrum’s office 
and scheduled a consultation con- 
sisting of questions concerning her 
sexual and genetic history. “Because 
I work in this field I knew how hard it 
is for women to get pregnant. I have 
a clean sexual history — only two 
sexual partners — and no genetic 
defects,” she said. 

Before donating, Kate and her 
husband tested negative for AIDS, 
chlamydia, warts, herpes, gonorrhea, 
syphilis and hepatitis B and C. Nei- 
ther had used intravenous drugs or 
had sexual contact with homosexual 
men— important because of the high 
prevalence of the AIDS virus among 
these two groups. 

According to most donation pro- 
gram guidelines, donors must be ab- 
stinent and may not take birth control 
pills during the three-week process. 
Abstinence ensures that the donor 
does not become pregnant herself 
while birth control pills can counter- 
act the effect of the fertility drugs. 

After a candidate is approved, the 
donor must follow exact instructions 
to ensure a successful procedure. Af- 
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ter getting the go-ahead from her 
doctor, Kate started Lupron injections, 
used to synchronize the donor's cycle 
with the recipient's. 

On the twelfth day of her Lupron 
injections, Kate had an ultrasound of 
her uterus to track the development 
of the eggs. She was then instructed 
to start Pergonal. For the next 10 days, 
Kate took regular intramuscular in- 
jections of the drug, used to stimulate 
production of eggs in her ovaries, in 
addition to Lupron injections. Six days 
later, she had a second ultrasound. 
By this time, she was visiting 
Meldrum’s office on a daily basis for 
monitoring. 

At first Kate felt no adverse side 
affects from the drugs she consumed; 
but, after starting Pergonal, she rec- 
ognized changes. “I turned into a 
horrible person. The hormonal 
changes were unbelievable. It was 


the worst thing I’ve ever felt in my 
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life,” she said. 

Due to these intense hormonal 
shifts, Meldrum began to monitor her 
even more closely. Kate reported ex- 
treme abdominal swelling and gen- 
eral discomfort in addition to the 
mood swings. 

Ata specifically timed moment at 
the end of the three-week period, 
when her ovaries and eggs reached 
the exact size for retrieval, Kate was 
injected with hCG, a hormone that 
stimulates ovulation. She was then 
scheduled to return to Meldrum’s of- 
fice at 7:00 a.m. for the egg retrieval 
procedure. , 

Kate received Valiumand Demerol 
to help alleviate any pain. Meldrum 
used a vaginal ultrasound probe to 
guide a needle into her ovaries, ex- 
tracting approximately 13 eggs non- 
surgically. She compared the slight 
pain she felt to a “piercing kind of 
cramp.” According to Kate, the pro- 
cess took halfa day, 
including the stan- 
dard three-hour 
post-surgery moni- 
toring period. 

“It is a hospital 
procedure. [The 
donor] is heavily 
sedated and the 
[doctors] are intrud- 
ing in going into the 
vaginal canal and 
pulling out these 
eggs,” Gordon said. 

According to 
Gordon, potential 
donors should be 
both aware and re- 
alistic about the do- 
nation process. 
There may be seri- 
ous complications 
to IVF, stemming 
from the fertility 
drugs used during 


EEE 


the process and the actual egg re- 
trieval procedure. 

When Kate donated a few years 
ago, little information existed about 
the risks involved. She performed her 
own research and said she discov- 
ered a possibility that when ovaries 
are over-stimulated, they can rup- 
ture. Today, verified risks include in- 
fection, embryo over-stimulation and 
infertility. 

Gordon said that these risks are 
rare if a donor chooses a reputable 
program and a doctor with experi- 
ence. “From a medical standpoint, it 
is a very simple procedure,” she said. 

Astudy published January 15, 1993 
in the American Journal of Epidemi- 
ology, Dr. Alice Whittemore of the 
Stanford University Ovarian Cancer 
Collaborative Group reviewed 12 
studies of ovarian cancer. The re- 
searchers collected data from experi- 
ments done mostly in the ’70s and 
early ’80s and used computers to com- 
pare the studies’ results. 

“The [Whittemore] cancer study 
relates to the stimulation process— 
putting people on fertility drugs and 
seeing what might happen down the 
line,” Gordon said. 

The studies compared data col- 
lected from ovarian cancer patients to 
similar data collected from women 
without ovarian cancer. They found 
a higher incidence of infertility prob- 
lems in ovarian cancer patients than 
in women without cancer. 

Many doctors, including Meldrum, 
question the accuracy of this retro- 
spective study. Verifying past data 
and following up on the type and the 
amount of fertility drugs taken by the 
cancer victims are difficult if not im- 
possible. Of the 2,197 ovarian cancer 
patients reviewed, only 31 of them 
remembered taking any type of fertil- 
ity drugs. 

“When the Whittemore study came 


out, the whole medical community 
went up in arms and said, ‘Wait a 
minute, is this valid?’ Then there was 
a lot of work done among different 
medical programs—cancer centers, 
fertility programs, and drug compa- 
nies,” Gordon said. “I think what hap- 
pened was that the Whittemore 
people backed off and said ‘No, it’s 
not definitive and more research has 
to go on.” 

Serono Laboratory Vice President 
James T. Posillico, Ph.D., agrees. Ina 
letter dated December 29, 1992, toa 
company representative, he wrote: 
“Conclusive etiologic studies are 
scarce.” Serono labs make the fertility 
drug Pergonal. In anticipation of the 
Whittemore study, Posillico said pre- 
vious studies examining the link be- 
tween fertility drugs and cancer were 
“weak” because a considerable num- 
ber of patients are required for statis- 
tical significance. The scarce pres- 
ence of cancer in the “general public” 
makes it difficult to find enough cases 
to make “a clinically significant 
epidemiologic study.” 

In Conception, the Pacific Fertility 
Center’s newsletter, Dr. Michael 
Feinman quotes from Stanford’s press 
release concerning Whittemore’s 
study: “The association between ova- 
rian cancer and fertility drugs was 
seen principally in those who never 
became pregnant, suggesting that 
possibly the type of infertility rather 
than the drug use itself may be asso- 
ciated with risk [of ovarian cancer].” 

Feinman, medical director for the 
Westlake Village branch of Pacific 
Fertility Centers, identified a 1987 
study by Israel’s national health ser- 
vice as the most conclusive study 
ever done on the link between ova- 
rian cancer and fertility drugs. The 
study consisted of 2,600 women who 
took Pergonal and were examined 
by physicians over a 12-year period. 


The doctors noted changes in diet, 
health and lifestyle that might affect 
the results. At the end of the study, 
not one woman developed cancer. 
The monitoring of these women con- 
tinued in order to make certain that 
no long-term consequences of 
Pergonal exist. 

“There is no evidence at this time 
to indicate a link [between fertility 
drugs and cancer], but we never 
know down the line,” Gordon said. 
Because some participants donate 


more than once, doctors want to 
pee ee 


“«... [don’t 
have a problem 
with my genes 
being out there 
in someone else 
because I think 
the whole world 

is family 

anyway.” 


determine all the possible effects of 
the drugs. Gordon is especially con- 
cerned about younger, childless do- 
nors. Infertility, she said, should not 
be a long term result of a donor’s 
attempt to help another woman. 

Alisha, who recently began the 
procedure, is not concerned about 
the risks: “I think just walking down 
the street you can get killed at any 
time. Imean you have to take chances 
here and there.” 

Meldrum said donors should be 
old enough to understand the seri- 
ousness of the process and its results. 

“It’s not based on psychological 
grounds but solely on medical 


grounds, so it makes more sense to 
use a young donor,” Gordon said. 
According to Gordon, though some 
students possess the maturity neces- 
sary for egg donation, many lack the 
psychological preparation for sucha 
decision. 

“The programs I work with do a 
complete psychological test battery, 
an in-depth interview, explain the 
complete process, and talk about the 
donor’s motivations,” she said. 

Donors who decide, despite 
physical and psychological risks, to 
complete the entire three week IVF 
process are paid from $1,000 to 
$3,000. The exact fee depends upon 
the amount of money the recipient 
couple pays a clinic for treatment. 

Meldrum and other doctors ad- 
vocate regulation in order to keep 
the focus of the procedure on good 
will rather than financial gain. In con- 
junction with the American Fertility 
Society (AMF), most fertility programs 
now limit the amount of money re- 
ceived by a donor as payment for 
services rendered. Meldrum said that 
“altruistic concern” for an infertile 
couple should be a donor’s main 
motivation. His clinic follows the 
AMP's standard regarding the amount 
of money paid to a donor for the 
three-week service — a quarter of 
the total cost of the procedure. 

“The donors I have screened and 
worked with...their primary motiva- 
tion is not financial,” Gordon said. 
“Their primary motivation 
powerment to do something very im- 


is em- 


portant, make an incredible contri- 
bution. It is a very complicated pro- 
cess and that is why women are 
compensated.” 

“Money was a factor, definitely,” 
Alisha said, “but I don’t have a prob- 
lem with my genes being out there in 
someone else because I think the 
whole world is family anyway.” @ 
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Alien continued from pg 33 

His loud, nervous breathing echoed down the street. 

‘Mi casa esta aqui,” (My house is here), I said while 
forcefully pushing his arm off mine. Hands shaking, I 
opened the iron gate and shut it quickly. I peeked my 
head in the main house and waved good night to the 
family as if nothing had happened. I did not mention 
walking alone at night, something I would neverevendo 


at home. 


Gece 
(2:00 pm. 


My professor’s four front teeth look almost com- 
pletely rotted through. They really gross me out, yet I 
have been staring at them for the last hour. 

Yesterday, a tourist warned me about mailing post- 
cards in the large, red “black holes” posing as mailboxes 
around town. She said mail rarely makes it out of the 
boxes because peasants and poor children fish letters 
out, scrape off the stamps then sell or trade them for food. 
The destamped postcards or letters usually end up dis- 
carded face up in the street for everyone to see. 

I shoved a handful of postcards into the official post 
Office slot. I know my friends and family won’t get them 
until after I return. Many people make fun of the Mexican 
mail system, saying it is shipped over the mountains by 


donkey. 


11:00 prm. 


Today we received an invitation by three Mexican 
hombres to check out the grand opening of a bar outside 
town. With its corrugated tin roof, concrete floors and no 
walls, the place didn’t seem like much. But when the 
mariachi band began to play, the audience livened up, 
dancing and drinking to the pulsating music. 

“This dancing is different than dancing in the states,” 
a guy said as he pulled me onto the dance floor. “Just 
move your hips.” 

After two songs I plopped down in my seat, ex- 
hausted. I noticed that the locals seemed to know almost 
every word of the songs. 


Monda, Jorrvary (F 


1:30 pm. 


This morning I woke up at 5:00 a.m., head throbbing 
and ears ringing from the music the night before. The 
warm shower felt like needles hitting my face. I clamped 
my mouth shut to avoid the Montezuma’s Revenge bacte- 
ria lurking in the water. The bus left at 6:30. Our destina- 
tion — two of the largest mountains in Mexico,the snow- 
capped volcanoes Popocatépetyl and Ixtaccihuatl. A three- 
hour bus ride should have taken us to the base of the 
mountains. 

Wrong bus. 

After four hours going the wrong direction, my friends 
and I ended up in Puebla. After chiding each other about 
our sense of direction, we decided to make the best of our 
mistake and explore the city. 

Inside Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, the 
tallest in Mexico, a woman kneeled in front of the altar of 
the Virgin Mary. The candle flames flickered, giving offan 
eerie orange light that highlighted her silhouette. When 
she turned her head at our passing we saw black tracks 
running down her cheeks from mascara-mixed tears. 
Feeling like an intruder, I hurried to the exit realizing 
these churches were the local’s sacred grounds and not 
for aliens like me. 


Thurodan, Jonware al 
1:00 a.m. 


Hollowed-out pig heads hung like masks froma large 
metal hook. Hooves, dried bats and jars of brains lay on 
a makeshift wooden table. Large piles of the Mexican 
chocolate delicacy, molé, looked like runny cow manure. 
Patrons carefully pick the freshest fruit or best stack of 
tortillas. The Mercado, the most exciting place in 
Cuernavaca, attracts hundreds of townspeople and farm- 
ers daily to the two-square-mile market to purchase 
anything from handcrafted leather goods to witchcraft 
supplies. 


1:00 p.m. 

After learning our lesson about buses 
we decided to do something more ac- 
tive. Climbing. On the way up the moun- 
tain we gasped for breath and our faces 
reddened with the strain of every step. 
The blood pumped into our limbs, swell- 
ing our hands and feet. The small pyra- 
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mid of Tepoztlan stood proudly at the peak, daring us to 
finish the trek. A rock trail, built bya Mayanslaves, wound 
up the side of the mountain. 

Now I am at the top of the mountains, trying to catch 
my breath. Carved images, deteriorated by wind and 
pollution, decorate the sides of the pyramid I am leaning 
against. Entrepreneurs sell Coronas to weary hikers. When 
we finished the climb I gulped down a cold one. Now I 
am realizing that in this thin atmosphere, exhaustion and 
alcohol do not mix. We are going to rest for about an hour 
to wait for the beer’s effects to wear off before making the 
hour trek back. 


q1;30 a.m. 


Today is my last day of school. My brain has shut off 
and won't let me concentrate. I am sick of hearing all 
these languages and accents—German, Spanish, and 
French. I want to hear good old English again. Time to go 
home. 


6:00 p.m. 

Here goes my last entry in this journal. Safely on the 
plane, my body relaxes —a sense of relief floods through 
me, making me feel weak. 

I did it! As 1 stepped safely on the plane the wall 
holding back my emotions crumbled releasing the fears 
and anxieties pent up during the trip. I sank into my seat, 
inhaling the suffocating bathroom cleaner aroma that 
permeates all flights. made it/I thought to myself feeling 
proud and a little scared. The steward announced in 
Spanish that the plane’s take-off would be delayed a few 
minutes. I smiled smugly when realized I understood the 
announcement. U) 
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Affliction, continued from pg 17 
tions, explosions and incomplete 
goals. 

The way it was explained to me, I 
havea shortage of the neurochemical 
that filters out surrounding stimuli. 
Without the inhibitor chemical, con- 
centration is extremely difficult. In 
other words, I see and hear every- 
thing at once. Rather than read one 
word ata time, my eyes see a page of 
alphabet soup, while hearing, in the 
background, the tiniest pin drop. 

Finally, a real answer to my prob- 
lem. Loose puzzle pieces of the past 
thirty years finally fell into place. As I 
reflected on the picture of my painful 
past, Iwas amazed at all the different 
places the disability had affected my 
life: unfinished education, constant 
restlessness, emotional upsets, vola- 
tile relationships — all connected to 
attention deficit. 

Even if my attention deficiency 
lasts the rest of my life, I thought, 
finding it would set me free because 
I would know how to deal with it and 
be able to set myself ona solid course 
for the future. 

First, Iwas forced to come to grips 
with the fact that I can race through a 
fox-trot and move into a tango with- 
out missing a beat, but in school I 
need to slowly take one step ata time, 
slowly. While others can take four 


classes a semester, I can not. 
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Ihave to control lighting to under- 
stand what I read. White paper is too 
bright, so I lay a rose-colored trans- 
parency over text. It works. The prin- 
ciple behind the application is that 
color transfers neuroreception of cer- 
tain wavelengths of light, relieving 
eye strain. Finally, I can read a whole 
book. For notes and tests, I use tan or 
blue paper. Fluorescent lights at one 
time practically blinded me.But now, 
my violet-colored glasses soften their 
abrasiveness. 

Sometimes when I’m tired of read- 
ing, the page swims anyway. Then I 
resort to my first-grade technique of 
underlining with a solid color book- 
mark. To cut out background noise, I 
started wearing earplugs. I can’t be- 
lieve I lived without them. 

In researching my disorder I 
found that some people take a drug 
to increase production of the sluggish 
inhibitor chemical. Great for them, I 
thought, but no drugs for me. At the 
end of my first semester back, how- 
ever, even with the colored transpar- 
encies and the great comfort of know- 
ing my problem, I was so exhausted 
that I was scraping myself off the 
floor. 

After a month of bemoaning my 
drug axienties, I broke down and 
decided to try it. With Ritalin, it felt 
like my brain opened up to superhu- 
man concentration. SoI tolerated the 
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side effects of increased depression 
and crying. But slowly my perfect 
I had al- 
ready tried herbal preparations, exer- 
cise and different diets. I felt exasper- 
ated. 

I went to a group meeting for 
parents of children with Attention- 
deficit Hyperactivity Disorder. There, 
I read about a journalist with ADD. 


concentration dissolved. 


He wrote that mild depression had 
accompanied hisADD sohe takes an 
antidepressant and drinks lots of cof- 
fee to keep his concentration going. 

I remembered one doctor who 
told me that people are their own best 
doctors, so I took the information 
about the mild depression that ap- 
plied to me and started taking a spe- 
cialaminoacid complex on my “blue” 
days. 

Instead of coffee, which only 
added to my hyperactivity, I tried a 
homeopathic calming blend of herbs. 
The combination of Calms Forte and 
Viva Lift helped quite a bit, but like 
the drug before, the positive effects 
didn’t last for long. 

Then a friend suggested that I try 
acupuncture. I was amazed at the 
results. After the first treatment, I could 
actually concentrate. 

Soon after, Ireadthatsome people 
with certain brain dysfunctions have 
more histamines (Dr. Abrams, Brain- 
Bio Institute, NJ ). Even though my 
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disorder wasn’t mentioned, I tried an 
antihistamine. Oddly enough, ithelps. 
Several weeks after I figured this out 
for myself, someone told me doctors 
are now treating some ADD patients 
with antihistamines. 

Finally, I have arrived at the opti- 
mum treatment for me: a combina- 
tion of acupuncture, antihistamine, 
herbs and vitamins. That doctor was 
right — I kept looking until I found 
the treatment that works best for me. 

I also discovered that learning it- 
self creates new nerve centers in the 
brain. So, in facing my foe and learn- 
ing even on my foggy days, I am 
overcoming my disorder. 

In one of my toughest classes, law 
of mass communications, I asked the 
professor what I had to score on the 
final exam to get an A. His reply was 
SOO 

With thoughts of nothing but that 
A, I buckled down and emblazoned 
the book onto my brain. I got the A. 
Previously that would have been im- 
possible. I would have instead read 
the same pages over and over, com- 
prehending nothing. 

As Dagney Taggart of the classic 
novel Atlas Shrugged said, “Knowl- 
edge is comfort.” Knowledge is also 
the sword J have used to cut through 
the walls of the disorder and find my 
way out of the dark labyrinth of the 
learning disability. @ 
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Shamans continued from pg 19 

Thorton still uses drumming ses- 
sions to help maintain her physical 
and mental well-being. According to 
Lavers, drug-free shamanic drumming 
sessions are becoming the alternative 
healing method of choice in health- 
conscious Southern California. The 
drum replaces drugs by creating a 
steady, monotonous sound, naturally 
lulling the shaman and client into a 
light trance-like state, Lavers said. 
According to Lavers, it is in this trance 
that shamans see an individual's 
“power animal” that protects them 
from evil and wards off disease. 

“Some shamans use self-hypno- 
sis, others utilize shamanic drumming, 
and still others employ hallucinogenic 
drugs to achieve the trance state,” 
Lavers said. “But all shamans stress 
the importance of both the physical 
and spiritual world in healing.” 

Dr. Stanley Jones, a religious stud- 
ies professor at California State Uni- 
versity, Long Beach, explained that 
shamanism was the dominant reli- 
gious institution in hunting societies 
as early as 10,000 B.C. and appears in 
virtually all religions. 

Western psychologist Dr. Jose 
Cervantes relies on the ancient heal- 
ing practices of his Mexican-Ameri- 
can heritage. A 1977 graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, Cervantes 
holdsa degree in clinical psychology. 


Despite training in what he termed 
the “very traditional and conserva- 
tive” practices of his alma mater, he 
utilizes shamanism at the Cervantes 
Institute, a private mental health care 
center in the City of Orange. 

“My job as a psychologist is to 
assess an individual's problem and 
understand to what degree it might 
involve past trauma,” Cervantes said. 
This concept of past trauma plays an 
integral role in soul retrieval. 

Despite cases like Thorton's and 
doctors like Cervantes, the medical 
community generally does not ac- 
knowledge shamanism. 

Dr. Michael J. Shaw, an Orange 
County-based general practitioner, 
said that although American medi- 
cine doesn’t always havea handle on 
disease, he would advise patients to 
conduct thorough research before 
seeking alternative health care. 

“My only experience with sha- 
manism or psychic healing is what I 
have seen on television or read in 
journals,” Shaw said. “However, I 
feel safe in saying that most medical 
doctors and the AMA (American Medi- 
cal Association) view these forms of 
alternative medicine as quackery.” 

Lack of regulation is one reason 
for the medical community’s nega- 
tive perception of shamanism. An- 
other reason is that no formal school- 
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Shamans continued from pg 41 
ing is required by the government. 
However, anthropologist Michael 
Harner recognized a need for train- 
ing those who want to practice sha- 
manism and founded the Founda- 
tion for Shamanic Studies (FSS) in 
Norwalk, Conn. FSS isthe only world- 
wide organization offering a certifi- 
cation program. By attending a req- 
uisite number of annual workshops 
and seminars and passing tests by 
FSS instructors, students recieve their 
certificates. 

But the underlying conflict is that 
medicine relies ona scientific expla- 
nation for disease, while shamans do 
not equate science with healing. 
Daniel Benor, author of "Psychic 
Healing," wrote that Western medi- 
cal educators teach students that the 
root of all disease lies in genetic, 
infectious, metabolic or psychoso- 
matic origin. 

Marianne D’Amore, an Orange 
County-based chiropractor who in- 
corporates shamanic techniques in 
her practice, explained that Western 
medicine tends to overlook the role 
of the mind in healing the body. “I 
feel that ancient healing methods, 
like shamanism, can provide answers 
to many problems faced by doctors 
today,” D’Amore said. 

According to Benor, it was only 
within the last 40 years that Western 
psychologists and psychiatrists re- 
discovered the connection between 
body and mind. 

Gail Stewart, author of Al/terna- 
tive Healing, wrote that the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society criticizes alterna- 
tive treatments as a waste because 
their effectiveness lacks scientific 
proof. Lavers agreed with this assess- 
ment, but he added that shamanism 
cannot be explained by laboratory 
tests. “I can’t explain how it works,” 


Earthquake continued from pg 21 
structural engineers who performed 
Phase one found no extreme dangers 
in any CSULB buildings. 

The McIntosh Humanities Build- 
ing will undergo further study be- 
cause the bottom floor’s walls are 
non-continuous, meaning they con- 
tain open areas. Fine Arts buildings 1 
and 2 are under review because, ac- 
cording to Charmack, structural engi- 
neers recommended strengthening 
their sheer walls to help prevent lat- 
eral shifting during an earthquake. 
Also being evaluated in Phase two 
are Engineering Building 2 and the 
University Bookstore. 

In addition to these detailed re- 
views, all CSU buildings will be ex- 
amined for falling hazards, such as 
overhangs. Though structurally 
sound, some buildings may contain 
these potentially perilous elements. 

Renovation projects undertaken 
by CSU include seismic upgrading. 
According to Regnier, however, those 
renovations planned prior to 1990 
required only minimal evaluations. 
The Applied Arts and Sciences and 
the Engineering buildings, including 
the Vivian Enginering Center and 
Engineering Buildings 2, 3, and 4, 
were targeted for renovation before 
1990. Regnier said that neither of these 
projects received questionable re- 
views during the initial seismic as- 
sessments completed in Phase one. 

In the past, the University Student 
Union (USU) has been labelled un- 
safe. More than a year ago, the Daily 
Forty-Niner published an article cit- 
ing a government report that stated 


- liquefaction dangers on the building's 


north side. Liquefaction is the trans- 
formation of soil from a solid state 
into a liquid state because the soil 
mixes with water that sits just below 
it. USU administrators and Charmack’s 


he said. “I just know that it does."@ office have unsuccessfully tried to 


obtain copies of the report cited in 
the article. To settle the issue, the 
USU hired structural engineers Bole 
and Wilson, Inc. to study the build- 
ing for seismic safety. The engineers 
found no indication in geotechnical 
and geological reports of the area 
that liquefaction might cause signifi- 
cant damage. They did recommend 
that a more detailed evaluation of 
liquefaction danger be performed if 
USUseismic upgrades are undertaken 
in the future. 

The Bole and Wilson study iden- 
tified modifications necessary to 
bring the USU up to 1991 Uniform 
Building Code (UBC) standards. The 
report stated that meeting all code 
requirements is impossible. To com- 
ply with the code’s intent, Bole and 
Wilson recommended adding seis- 
mic resisting elements such as sheer 
walls, noting that some areas lack 
these elements in appropriate loca- 
tions. According to Charmack, no 
law requires all buildings to meet 
standards each time the UBC is up- 
dated. Most codes affect new build- 
ings and renovations of existing build- 
ings only. 

Claxton stated the USU's numer- 
ous glass panes also have raised con- 
cern. Plans are in progress to cover 
all main lobby and multipurpose 
room windows with a heavy mylar 
film. This will confine potential shat- 
ters to limited areas. 

CSU’s seismic safety plans also 
include strengthening parking struc- 
tures. In the 1987 Whittier Narrows 
earthquake, a concrete slab broke 
loose from a California State Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles parking structure, 
killing Lupe Elias-Exposito. Eleven 
years earlier a concrete slab had fallen 
from the same structure. CSULA rein- 
forced the fallen slab but did not 
check any others. Exposito’s family 
received $1.4 million in a negligence 


claim against CSU. 

According to George Pardon, fi- 
nancial management specialist for 
CSU’s Auxiliary and Business Ser- 
vices, some parking structures are 
impossible to bring up to current 
codes so renovation will focus on 
securing them against complete col- 
lapse. Pardon said CSULB’s forthcom- 
ing Lot B parking structure should 
not pose problems. 

SSC Executive DirectorTom Tobin 
said CSU will soon have a complete 
inventory of necessary changes and 
then proceed to implement them. 
“The progress CSU has made in the 
last two years is far ahead of the 
progress [that other state of Califor- 
nia agencies] have made in [their] 
buildings,” Tobin said. 

The SSC’s 1990 report cited fund- 
ing problems as the main hindrance 
to pursuing a seismic safety program. 
Since that time, the state has granted 
CSU $5.5 million for such projects — 
money that the voters passed for 
higher education and the governor 
and legislature allocated. 

This year CSU asked for $7.5 mil- 
lion. Governor Pete Wilson has ap- 
proved the request, but the legisla- 
ture has yet to decide. Another gen- 
eral obligation bond will appear on 
the ballot in 1994. When Proposition 
143, a $450 million higher education 
construction bond measure, failed in 
1990, the SSC recommended CSU 
seek other funding sources. 
Charmack is skeptical. “I think we 
need to be realistic,” Charmack said. 
“We've yet to see any corporation 
willing to come up and fund things 
like maintenance and seismic safety 
because they don’t have pizzazz.” 

Tobin said continuation of CSU’s 
efforts depends on voter approval in 
1994. Regnier and Charmack agree. 
“Buildings are not fixed with good 
intentions,” Tobin said. @ 
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Commentary | by Elizabeth Anderson | Elizabeth Anderson 


Free Io Be an IRC? 


“SO HOW DOES YOUR FAMILY FEEL ABOUT IT?” THIS 
question covers the alphabet of topics from abortion to 
Zionism. Here it refers to my engagement toa black man. 
It’s an easy question for me because, for the most part, 
both of our families accept it. His sister even paved the 
way by marrying a white man. The only family member 
who had any misgivings 
was my grandmother. She 
seemed distressed that 
high-society would shun 
me even though my 
middle-class, Valley back- 
ground inherently ex- 
cludes me from charity 
balls and dinner with the 
She now 
seems to genuinely like 
him, but] still wonder what 
she tells her friends. 

I used to think that fam- 
ily support was enough for 


Rockefellers. 


interracial couples (or, as 
we like to say, IRCs), but to 
be unaffected by outside 
influences is impossible. 
The media — not my social 
circle — has created new 
reservations. 

When I first started dat- 
ing Doobie (no drug or’70s 
music jokes please), I 
started watching all the “Oprahs” and “Donahues” that 
featured IRCs. I noticed that we weren’t having the same 
problems as other couples, like being disowned by the 
family or ostracized by the community. Because of this, I 
perhaps became over confident that unless I expected 
trouble, I wouldn’t get any. 

But after two years I have seen too many shows with 
unhappy IRCs and intolerant racists eager to keep it that 
way. Clearly there are people who still believe in “ethnic 
cleansing,” and I started wondering whether these people 


were in the majority. I became convinced that forus to live 


anywhere outside pseudo-tolerant Los Angeles would be 
social suicide. 


The medium that most accurately reflects American 
society's common level of acceptability is advertising. 
Until a representative percentage of ads include IRCs we 
haven’t crossed the road from acknowledgment to ap- 
proval. During the Christmas season, commercials that 
cater to images of peace, love and all-white families are as 

prevalent and misleading as 
the image of Jesus as “lily 
white.” Remember, the Bible 
considers him from the 
Middle East, not the Midwest. 

The mass media, seem- 
ingly ignorable but unavoid- 
able, made me paranoid. 
Yes, we have found apart- 
ments to live in, but what 
about that first one where 
the manager refused to re- 
turn phone calls and asked 
for an unusually high de- 
posit? What about that snotty 
waitress? Was she a bigot or 
just a bitch? “Monoracial” 
couples don’t have the same 
options to consider when 
leaving a bad tip. 

Because of the negative 
images, sometimes I feel ob- 
ligated to be a positive role 
model for IRCs. However I 
don’tthink it’s anyone’s busi- 

ness, and I don't want to be the Joan of Arc for IRCs. 
Instead of embarking on a crusade, I simply present 
myself as part of a well adjusted couple, helping disprove 
the “moving up” stereotypes and “jungle-fever” myths. 

Over the past two years, I have learned what it’s like to 
be a minority — not only because I’m in an interracial 
relationship, but also, contrary to all the media images, 
I’m happy in it. There have been societal changes, but 
more need to,occur. We’ve taken baby steps in the 
journey of acknowledgment of IRCs, but America needs 
to take a brisk walk, making long strides towards approval 
and acceptance. Anyone who doesn’t want to do so can 


take a hike. ru) 
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Prejudice is the child of ignorance. — William Hazlitt 
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A E. Any of the above 
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